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THE ATHEN ZUM 


: al of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Brama, 


PRICE 
No. Al 07. S A T U R D A Y, J U L Y 14, 1906. pucisthiee aE toereares. 











Exhibitions. 
‘THREE EXHIBITIONS. 
W. STRANG, A.R.A. 100 Paintings and Etchings. 


GAY GARDENS. Water Colours by K. M. Wyatt. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 80 Paintings by W. Hole, 
R.S.A. 





_THE FINE-ART SOCIETY, 148, New Bond Street. 





T's } LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester § 
EXHIBITION of 35 PAINTINGS by BOUDIN and LEBOUR 

100 choice EXAMPLES by the MASTERS of EpOTRG: 
‘WATER: COLOUR 


EMORIAL EXHIBITION oat the WORK of 
the late ARTHUR someon NOW OPEN at THE BAILLIE 
GALLERY, 54, Baker Street, W., 10-6. 
LPINE CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit Street.— 
DECORATIVE raume a, ‘ KERR LAWSON are 
bein, INiiiprrep by Messrs. X & CO. every day from 
10 till 6. Admission One Shitag. 


ILLIAM BLAKE.—EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS and WATER COLOURS Pee largest ever 
‘rought together in England, at CARFAX GALLMRY, 24, Bury 
Street, St. James's, 10 till 6. Admission One Shilling 
LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
EXHIBITION i choice I. and Portraits by the 
Masters of the Old British School of Painting 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's Square. 




















Setiend. 
YJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


RESEARCH { SCHOLARSHIP. 

The COUNCIL of the UNAVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, 
offer a SCHOLARSHIP for SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, tenable for 
One Year, of the value of 56l., together with Free Admission to the 
‘College, open to any Graduate of a British Univers 

Candidates will be required te give evidence of a training and 
capacity for conducting am Original Research. The successful Candi- 
date will be required to devote himself to some subject of Research to 
be approved by the Senate, 

Applications to be sent in not later than SEPTEMBER 1, 1906, on 
-forms which may be obtained from the REGISTR 

It is intended to award a similar SCHOLARSHIP in DECEMBER. 
Applications by DECEM BER 15. 


ACATION COURSES» IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH, ITALIAN, &c. 
(Language, Literature, Phonetics). 
Organized by the Vacation Ceurses Council in the University of 
Edinburgh, August, 1906 

Excellent Staff of shout Fifty Professors and Lecturers from France, 
«Germany, &c. The Month's Course (Two Fortnight’s) will consist of 
from Seventy to Eighty Lectures and Practical Lessons in each Lan- 
guage. Fees: Month, in One Language, 2!. ; Fortnight, 11. 58. ; Set of 

Five Tickets, 5s. Board and Ledging obtainable from 2is. a Week. 
Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, J. KIRKPATRICK (Professor 

in the University of Edinburgh). 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desi lati 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for. BOYS or or GIRLS oF = 
TUTORS in England or — 
are invited to call upon or send full tailed particulars te 
-who f than thirty yeare here iGRiNG' in touch with 
0 for more irty years have 
rc: ag rag Beta ishments. we - 
Advice, free of c is given by Mr. Ry eg Nephew of the 
te Head Master of pot 36, Sackville Street, Lou Lenton, Ww. 


Situations Warant. 
PLYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


me sce SCHOOL AND PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 
WAN a highly qualified LECTURER in CHEMISTRY . 
phivsics, “a 1501., rising, by annual increments of 10I., to 2007 2001 
wer annum. 
Further particulars may WASD LER Co fro Ok, ea ‘e 
ws ucation Secreta: 
18, Princess Square, Plymouth, July 5 ‘ 2 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 
The COUNCIL invites applications for the appointr o 
LECTURER in ZOOLOGY, on 
Stipend 150/. per annum. 
Particulars and conditions of the appointment may be obtained on 
-application to the Secretary. 
pplications, giving particulars as to qualifications and experience, 
with six copies of re — Testimonials, must be sent to the Secretary 


‘on or before JULY 31, 1906. 
pee ye ae GEO. H. i. MORLEY, Secretary. _ 
AJ NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for a SECOND ASSI 
“‘LECTURESHIP in FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERAT a URE Nd 
PHILO Y, ata Sm oe of 1501. per annum, under the ret 
.direction of the Professor of French. Duties to begin Octobe 
Applications, with pes less.than-six copies of Testimonials, shout 
be sent Before JULY to the undersigned, from whom further 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 




















warticulars can be obtai ned. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 


The post of ASSISTANT ppc ll in EDUCATION in this 
COLLEGE is VACANT by the appointment of R. L. Archer, M.A., 
to the Professorship of Education at Bangor.—Candidates, who must 
have taken an oe Degree either at Cambridge or Oxford, = 
must be competent to supervise Teaching in School, should a: wiz to 
the Principal, OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., wcing's College, Cambridge, 
for information as to the details of the work and the remuneration. 

_ Applications will be: received up to JULY 3 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WwoM EN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to appoint for the SESSION 1906-7 a 
JUNIOR DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS at a Salary of 751. per 
annum. 

Applications, from Women only, with Testimonials, to be sent by 
suey - to the PRINCIPAL, ‘from whom particulars can be 
ob nec 


HENCKLEY MIXED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


——_—— 





Applications are invited for a of HEAD MASTER of this 
School, to begin NEXT TERM in SEPTEMBER. The present 
number of Pupils is 71—47 boys and 24 girls. The salary will be 150/. 

a year and a capitation fee of 2/. per pupil per annum. In addition to 
the salary a modern house, with garden, adjoining the School build- 
ings (which are also modern), is provided. There is accommodation 
for a limited number of boarders. Additional Science buildings are 
now in course of erection. Applicants must_he luates of some 
University in, the United Kingdom. Applications, stating age, 
whether martied or single, and qualifications, with two recent Testi- 
monials, must be sent, marked sce chool Mastersbip,” by 
AU 1 to 8. and 8. PILGRIM, Hinckley, Clerks to the 
Governors of the said School. 


DERBY SCHOOL 


The GOVERNORS of DERBY SCHOOL invite applications for 
the post of HEAD MASTER. Graduate, under 45 years of age. 
Guaranteed Salary 5001. 

Applications to be sent in, before AUGUST 11, to WILLIAM 
COOPER, Clerk to the Governors, Derby, from whom copies of the 
Scheme and further " paaticulars 1 may b be obtained. 








KESt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RAMSGATE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RAMSGATE. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
at the above-named School, to teach Two of the following Subjects : 
English Literature, Mathematics, Experimental Science, French. 
Ability to take part in Games desirable. 

Initial Salary 1102. per annum, rising, in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’ “ Scale, by annual increments of 71. 103. for the first Two Years, 
then of 5/., to a maximum of 1401. or 1501. per annum (according to 
academic qualifications). 

Application Forms will be supplied by Mr. A. R. R. FRANKS, 
Technical School, Ramsgate, to whom they must be returned so as to 
reach him not later than SATURDAY, July 21, 1906. 

Canvassing will be ——. “ disqualification. 

Order of a - ‘ommittee 


. CROOK, Seore tary. 
44, Bedford Row, London, W.C., July 4, hy 
} ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FOLKESTONE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, FOLKESTONE. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 

at tne above-named School. Candidates should be qualified to teach 
phy, Nature Study, Drill, and general Form subjects. Ability 
to take part also in Games desirable. 

Initial salary 1001. per annum, rising, in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s scale, by annual increments ef 7/. 10s. for the first two years, 
then of 5/. to a maximum of 1407. or 1501. tascenitine to academic 
qualifications). 

Application forms will be supplied by Mr. T. WILKINSON, Radnor 
Chambers, Cheriton Place, Folkestone, to — oe must be returned 
so as to reach him not later than SATURDAY , July 21, 1906. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By order of the eae 
+ . CROOK, Secretary. 











} ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TONBRIDGE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TONBRIDGE. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, at the above-named School. Candidates should be qualified to 
teach English Subjects, especially History and Geography. Candidates 
should be graduates or should possess equivalent qualifications. 

Initial = 1001. per annum, rising, in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s scale, by annual increments of 7/. 10s. for the first two years 
and then by 5i. toa maximum of 1401. or 1507. per annum, according to 
academic qualifications. 

Application forms will be oul Ve by Mr. A. H. NEVE, The Castle, 
Tonbridge, to whom beni — be returned so as to reach him not 
later than Saturday, JUL 

Canvassing will be pan 8S, a a disqualification, 

By order of the Commit 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
44, Bedford Row, London, W.C., ee 1906. 


7 7 se 
L£ Y TON HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 

The above COMMITTEE repuire for their CENTRE the services 
of a LADY well qualified in Practical and Theoretical Botany and 
either in English or French or Mathematics. The Lad a ppointed 
would also be required to take part in the General Class- of the 
Centre. Salary 100I., rising to 1501. by annual increments of 702. 

Applications, stating age, with full details of training, teaching 
experience, and qualifications, and accompanied 4 three recent 
testimonials, end | the names and addresses of three Referees, to he 

nt on or before FRIDAY, July 20, to the 5 ppeeaemeaiad OF THE 
COMMITTEE, Technical Institute, Leyton N.E. 





44, Bedford Row, London, W.C., July 4, 1 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


BorovuGH OF SWINDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SWINDON AND NORTH WILTS SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTION, 
Principal—Mr. G. H. BURKHARDT, M.Sc. 

The COMMITTEE require, EARLY in SEPTEMBER NEXT, the 
services of a FURM MASTER holding special qualifications for 
teaching History in Upper Forms. He must have had experience in 
teaching in a Secondary School, and should have taken a good degree 
with History as a uiineipal subject in the final examination. 
Commsencing salary 1 a yea 

Also a FORM iSTRE SS. ‘holding special qualifications for the 
teaching a History and English. Commencing arr 100/. a year. 

vy of Application, which must be retumed by JULY 20, may be 

SEATON, Secretary. 











Siucation Offices, Town Hall, Swindon, 
July 3, 1906, 


Ast HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, with good anaiertinns he in 
Chemistry, Physics, Ct Sy gor, to give ete, in t 
subjects in the SECONDARY SCHOOL ana EVENING CLA SSES. 
The number of Tecchine | nll will be reasonable, and opportunity 
will be afforded for Research. Salary 125/. per annum.—Applicatione, 
on Printed Forms to be obtained from the undersigned, must reach 
the Technical College, East tam, Me , bore 10 a.m. on JULY © 

OF 


PARKER B.8e., Principal, 
+ i ie ae | 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SHEFFIELD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

The SoRr rial. D EDUCATION COMMITTEE will rec uuire, im 
SEPTE R NEXT, the following TUTORS for the TRAINI 

COLLEGE po TEACHERS :— 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, who must hold the Higher 
Froebel Certificate, and nog bs be required to help with the Teaching of 
French. Salary 100/., Resic 
ne ¥ TUTOR IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Salary 1000. 

esident. 

Forms of Application, which may be had on ap) pen to the 
undersigned, 8 ae ld be returned not later than JUL 

Personal canvassing will disqualify Candidates. 

JNO. F. MOSS, Secretary. 

Education Office, Sheffield, July 9, 1906. 


(youErty BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, a sex YIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the FUrt- 
TEACHERS’ CENTRE (about 250 Girls). Salary 1701., ig by 
annual cece of 5/. to 2001. A Universit; Qualification (or its 
equivalent), and wide experience in a Secondary School or Pupil- 
Teachers’ Centre, necessary 

Application Form and List of Duties will be sent on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope. 

The last day for re aneing applications, which should be sent to the 


undersigned, is JU 18. 
FREDC. W gy Director of Education. 
Education Offic es, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


(OUNTY 

















BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, a SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the MUNI- 
CIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (about 350 Girls). Salary 1701., 
rising by annual increments of 5/. to 2001. A University Qualification 
(or its equivalent), and wide experience in a large Secondary Girls’ 
School, necessary. 

Application Form and List of Duties will be sent on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelo 

The last day for eceiving applications, which should be sent to the 


undensiensd: is J 18. 
FREDC. WILKINSON, Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton. 








KEG S NORTON AND NORTHFIELD 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
The above COUNCIL invite applications for the appointment of a 
LIBRARIAN, at a Salary of 701. per annum. 

Preference will be given to a Candidate having previous experience 

in Library Wo 
The person appointed will be required to take charge of one of the 
Council's Libraries, under the supervision of the Chief Librarian. 

Further particulars of the duties may be obtained on application to 
the undersigned. 

Applications, endorsed ‘* Librarian,” accompanied by not more than 
three recent Testimonials, must be received at the Office of the 
undersigned not later than 12 o'clock noon on MONDAY, July 16, 
1906. By Order, 

EDWIN ge en to the Council. 

10, Newhall Street, Birmingham, July 5,1 
Tu UT ORS. -- For Correspondence 

WANTED, fully qualified TUTORS in 
LANGUAGES: MATHEMATICS, CHEMISTRY, YsI 
CHANICS, POLITICAL EOONOMY, LAW, HISTORY, ENGLISH, 
&c,— Apply, in first instance, letter, to COACH, Box 1136 
Athenzum Pre: e688, K , Bream's 8 Build ings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 


Situations Wanted. 


YOUNG MAN desires Position as PRIVATE 
SPCRBPARY or CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. Knows Two 
Languages. Several years’ , —— Excellent references. 





Classes. — — 


the followin i— 
PH ME. 

















Forei 8. 
—Add ress Y. M., 8, Birchin Lane, E.C. 





ANG active YOUNG MAN (23) requires 

ITUATION as PUBLISHER'S or BOOKSELLER'S ASSIS- 
TANT. Can supply goed re references. =e Da 1070, Atheneum Press, 
18, Brearo’s Bui. Chancery Lane, E.C. 








30 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
-_-— > 
REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 

AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst the numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from 
The NATIONAL GALLERY, London. 
The WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The TATE GALLERY. 
The WALKER ART GALLERY, Liverpool. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN from the Royal 
Collection, Windsor Castle 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
The Principal Works by this Master. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES of Sacred Art 


from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS by ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the LOUVRE and LUXEM- 


BOURG, PARIS. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 








Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications 


are given mn 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE - ART 


CATALOGUE. Now ready, Enlarged Edition, with 
Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks 
of Notable Autographs. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post —— One Shilling. 


A Visit of eninitti is invited to 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD | STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
ANTED, for a RESPONSIBLE POSITION, 


a GENTLEMAN of Fret education and business capacity, 


wh a thorough ~y of the French and German Languages.— 
Write f oH vs to Pr 1133, Athenszeum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Builtings, ¢ ancery Lane, E 





PUBLIC SCHOOLMAN, and OXFORD 

CLASSICAL SCHOLAR (19) would like to meet with poraDas 
or TRAV RELING ENGAGEMENT for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
or_ part. Would coach Boy for Entrance Public School or otherwise 
—Box 1132, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ANTED, as READER and COMPANION, 

a GENTLEMAN of Literary tastes, to travel and live abroad ; 

must be unmarried; have pleasant voice; cultivated and conversa- 

tional ; good pen and able to ride. Highest references required. 

Liberal Salary.—J. G., Box 1134, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’'s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


IRANSLATION, Revision, Research, Encyclo- 
pedic Articles, and ‘other Literary Work, or non- resident Secre- 
taryship. Ceaasies, French, German, Italian, —— Anglo-Saxon. 
aise SEL ee Mythology and Literature. aried experience.— 
BY Northumberland Place, Bayswater (formerly 53, 











ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 1062, Athenzeum = 13, Brean 's Buildings, 
bemnattied Lane, E.C. 








EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 

LIBRARIES in English, Frencn, Flemish, Dee, German, and 

tin. Seventeen years’ ex perience. —J. A. RANDOLPH, 123, 
Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 





RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 


WORK AND INDEXING. 
Secretarial Bureau : 521, CONDUIT ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone: 2426 Gerrarp. 


MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 


Emp.tovep_ sy tHe Inpta Urrice as—Indexer of the East India 
Company's Records ; Dutch and Portuguese Translator. 

The Drapers’ Compa ny's Records Catalogued and Arranged. 

Inpexrer or—The Records of the County Borou eS of Cardiff; The 
Warrington Town Records ; The Blue Books of the 1 Commissions 
on: London Traffic, The Stn of Food in Time of W ar, Motor Cars, 
Canals and Waterways ; = inutes of the Education Committee of 
the Somerset County Council 

MISS PETHERBRIDGE trains mn Three to Six Pupils every 

ear for Private, Secretarial, and ial Indexing Work. The 

raining is one of A ae Pun is starting as Junior Members 

of the Staff and wor pe up th La all the Branches. It is practical, 
ndividually coached. The training 

Woities of Indexing—which neludes Research — and Précis 


ig. 
aTHE TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING. By Mary Pernersaivcr 





THE ATHENAUM 


aexED,  * JEWISH STORIES | for 
a lorena — or Manu- 
rece aera tes Ba ES ee tone 
FICTION. -—SEVERAL STORIES OFFERED 
‘Author. Length from 6,000 to 150,000 words. Bescriptive List, with 














N° 4107, Jury 14, 1906 


LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE. JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of eae Remainders at Greatly Reduced 


ices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remaind on te t Booksell 
265, Holborn, London, 
Alsoa useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
CS, ke. 











. 


and one of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, 





Terms (moderate), sent on ——- toSERIAL. Box 1135, 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








Business for Pisposal. 


GECON D-HAND BOOKSELLING BUSINESS 
FOR SALE. A very old-established Business, situated in South 
London ; very wide eR good Shop and Two Rooms and Lava- 
tory ; i > Ce ‘ot me 3 ren festts ¢ l a 
Prop portunity ‘or a Gentleman ng 
taste for “oy terms can : be arranged.—A. B., I 


Boo! eare of J. E. 
May, Advertisement Agent, 68, : Fleet Street E as a 











UST PUBLISHED, Rig INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. ning a Classified List of 
NEW and pemercus valuable SEOONDE HAND BOOKS. Specimen 
tis.—WILLIAMS & ] | E, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta 
reet, Covent Garden, W. 


OOKS.—All OUT-OF- =PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The mest henpent Bookfinder 
nt. Please state wants and ask Te CATALOG make a special 

} mo of cuchoneing any Saleable Books for a selected from my 
various Lists. List of 2,000 a : petionary want post free, 
—EDW. B. 'S Great Bookahon 6, John Bright Bavest, Bir- 

h , 4 1561, 210. ; Baowm, nnon, 1625, 151. 1 








Cppe-Wariters, Kr. 


PE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, | and 
of all Descriptions, . Special attention wor! 
Fee ar ee MTT FARRAN, Donington House, #0, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


dee, PE-WRITING, 9d. r 1,000 words. All 
bog, oie, ST EAN bears TV 
Ww. 








me WRETING, SHORTHAND, and TRANS- 
TIONS. Established 1899. Highest references. — Miss 
HAMER JONES, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, W.C. (First Floor). 





H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester 

e issues CATALOGUES. of MSS. and RARE BOOKS post free 

to Book Collectors. No. 18, just issued, contains Early Continental 

Provincial Presses— Edition of Don Quixote—Rare Tracts—Books 
relating to America, &e. 


UTOGRAPH - LETTERS.- —FOR ‘SALE, 

SMALL COLLECTION.—George III., Lords North, Grenville, 
pe ener hn Le Brougham, Grey, Melbourne, Lytton, 
Palmers rt Peel, Canning, Wilberforce, H. Walpole, &c.— 
Apply GEORGE STEVENSON, 33, St. John Street, Oxford. 


ANTED, SIX fine old CHIPPENDALE 

CHAIRS with carved et t-ear backs.—Send Photo or rough 

Sketch with ~ ~4 to CHIPPEN pals. yee of 8. Thrower, 20, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 








AUTHORS MSS. NO’ , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE WRITTEN with comnlete 2, secure cy oa 
Ay Wolters M. STUART. thir p—, ~B-, ~— fF d- 


I[YPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations.—W. T. CURTIS, 10, ringey Park, Crouch End, N. 








[THE CO-OPERATIVE TYPE-WRITERS, Lrp. 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY), 


CECIL HOUSE, 116, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
(Over Messrs. Lilley & Skinner's.) 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATING, 
TRACING, &c. 


A limited number of Pupils taken. 


“Living Wage.” Little overtime. No woh gos m out. Offices well 
lightad ned healthy, MSS. kept in fireproof safe. Efficient Staff. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Ln (tented Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
La Research, Revi ision, Translation. Dictation _Room.— 
Adelph iphi, W WBRIDOE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
ie. 


I YPE- -WRITING. —AUTHORS’. MSS. of every 
description TYPE-WRITTEN with promptness and accuracy 
at 7d. per 1,000 words. Envelope Addressing and Duplicating 
Circulars at lowest terms. Specimens and Testimonials on applica- 
tion. —Miss ALDERSON, SON, 56, Boroughgate, A) Appleby, Westmorland. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
wonials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGH ES, 34, Paternoster Row 


Heluspaper Agents. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, ocean, VERY ReOtarts SUPPLIED WITH 
The London a enw of . additional enited a “ Provincial 
Colonial Newspapers can be undertak 


Full particulars from 
THE IMPERIAL NEWS AGENCY, 
@and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
Supplies Editors withell tet kind rj Literary Matte Lit h 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts, sheen 




















Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE No. 45 45.—Drewin rings, Engravings, 

ks, includin gn extensive e Collection of the 

Plates of” of Turners a UDIORUM —_ other Engravings after 

Turner — ng a See Etchings — Works by 

Ruskin, te, “Pow Pont “tree ixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
01 





LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS, 


OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. . 
Thick Svo, 1,738 pp., 6,200 i with ls of 1,350 R d 
- in Facsimile. “ 
Bound in art cloth, gilt rg 258.; half-moroceo, gilt tops, 30s. 
Part X. (Supplement) containing A, with 205 Illustrations. 
Price 2s. Just issued. 








NCIENT and MODERN | COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
i for Specimen ( y (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIRCU: 


Limited, 

LAR. -—> English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate: Pies: —SPINK & SON, Limitep, Ex pores. Valu 
and Cotalegners, 36 16, 1%, and 18, Piccadilly, London, lished 
upwards 





Sales by Auction. 


Engravings, Font and Drawings, and an important 
Collection of Original Drawings by Linley Sambourne for 
some of his famous Cartoons which appeared in ‘ Punch’ 
between 1889 and 190, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTIO their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., f. WEDNESDAY. July 18, andl Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (Framed and 
in the Portfolio), comprising Fancy Subjects of the English School, 
including a Collection of Engravings after H. Banbury, the Property 
of a BARONET ; Salisbury Cathedral, by D. Lueas, after J. Constable, 
proof before letters ; ; Mezzotint and other Portraits, including Master 
mbton, by 8. Cousins, after Sir T. Lawrence, brilliant proof before 
letters—Lac y Rushout and Daughter, by T. Burke, after A. Kauffman 
—Miss Potts as Thais, by F. Bartolozzi, after Sir J. Reynolds—Lady 
Elizabeth Com ton, by J. R. Smith, after W. Peters—and others; 
by ae By Méryon, J. M. Whistler, &c. — Arunde# 
Society Publications—Scrap Books containing Collections of Views— 
an important Collection of Original Drawings by Linley Sambourne 
for some of his famous Cartoons which appeared in Punch between 
1889 and 1903—Drawings by Sir E. Burne-Jones and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will on by AU CTION. * their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDA July 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
Len and MANU SCRIPTS, coniprlsing Standard Works in the 
jous of L and Topogra — 

Works—Early eg oo and Rare Books—Fi irst Editions of Modern 
Authors—S wortin ng, Too &c.—Lord mag Birds of the British 
Islands—Alken’s Mlustrations to Popular Songs—Gould’s Birds of 
Europe, Monograph of the Family of Toucans, and Birds from the 

Himalaya Mountains, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Books and INuminated Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their douse, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 23, and Following Day, at 
o'cloc'! recisely, valuable BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other 
MANUSC RIPTS, including va Pog er ga Books and Tracts, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN, selected f the Library in his 
Yorkshire ieuse: “the LI BRARY of THOS. FORBES KELSALL, Esq. 
(the intimate friend of Beddoes); and other Pro perties, includin 
many interesting and rare Books and Tracts Printed in the a 
and Seventeenth Centuries (four with Autograph Signatures of 
Jonson)—scarce American Tracts—Early Writings on Astrol ony ond 
x. itchcraft—rare Plays and Poetical Tracts—Tracts on Trade, History, 
Vv 





ym &c.—Illuminated Manuscripts, including Hore, Bibles, 
ncetorum, York Missal and Ritual, Anglo-Italian Carmelite 
Missal a Twelfth-Century Life of St. Cuthbert—fine Early Historical 
and Poetical Lee aor aw and Geneal — Manuscripts— 
hree rare Original Tracts by Thos. Nash —a large Collection of 
Engravings of Wild and Sporting Animals, by J. E. Ridinger—First 
se of Modern Writers—Sporting and other Books with Coloured 
28, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Curiosities. 


R. J. b STEVENS’ Next Sale of CURIOS will 
take place on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 17 and 18,. 
nd will tee a small Collection of Arms and Armour—Old Antique 
Laces, including Flemish, Brussels, and Embroidered_Muslins— 
Porcelain—Bronzes—Cloisonne from Japan—Chinese and Thibetam 
Flags—Brasses, &c. Also a very rire Human Bone Apron—Coins— 
i --—piaiameataaaas a great variety of miscellaneous Curios from all 
pa 
On view Monday prior 10 to 5 and mornings of Sales. Catalogues on 
paleo a the AUCTIONEER, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
mnadon, ° 








Arms and Armour. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will include in his Sale of 

CURIOS on WEDNESDAY, July 18, Two Suits of Armour 

ae on Figures and a Small Collection of European and Asiatic 
eapons. 





Sales of Miscellaneons Property. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce | that 
SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., tor the disposal of MicRO™ 
PES, SLIDES, and OBJ ECTIV ES — Telescopes — Theod olites — 
vels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Camera =. Lenses, 


Le and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optica’ Lanterns with 8 Slides 
Sal ae commaaet i geal todas ty"'tee Wetees hold. 


accessories in great — Household 





Furniture—Jewellery—and other iivestiansous Property. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 








am . mame. snes Oe 


Beateeou 
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Library of the late J. J. VEZEY, Esq., Fellow of the 
a p 7 abet Society ( removed from Lewisham). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at, thelt Wollowing Day at 1oclock precisely, 
Jul “to and Following al o'cloc! 
THURSDAY (ABRARY and other Piet RTIES, comprising 
Thomson's Illustrations of China and _ its People, 4 vols.— 
Anderson's’ Pictorial Arts of Japan, and other Fine Art and Illus 
trated Books—Billings’ Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, 4 vols.— 
The Tudor Translations: Montaigne and Plutarch, 9 ‘vols.—The 
Cambridge Shakes) peare, 40 vols. Large Paper—Pepys’ Diary by 
Wheatley, 10 vols.— he New Lib: Edition of Ruskin, 25 vols.—The 
1 ‘s M 


on 
ral History Music—Curtis’s British 
En z. aa Nevorris’s Bi h Biss, &c., 9 vols.—Sets of the 
Writ OF efor, Scott, Dick and id others~the' Cent Dictionary, 
mn tannica, ey 
8 vols, half-morocen  S wiewed and Catalogues had. 


The Library of a — removed from the Country, 
nd other Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at Pw Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, July 25, and Following Day at 1 o'clock, the shove 
LIBRARY, compri ng! a Selection of Standard Works in all classes of 
Literature. Catalogues are preparing. 


Valuable Law Books—Mahogany Bookcases—and other 
Library Furniture. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms on FRIDAY, ma z, es 
LAW BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of _ BARR R, hand- 
some Mahogany Bookcases and other Library Wcalscam-tand 
Engravings, &c. _ Catalogues on application, 


Valuable Books. 
Me POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, July 25, and Following Day, at ten minutes 

o'clock precisely, the CONTENTS of SEV ERAL SMALL 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, including a long Series of “Standard 
Works on —— Biography, and Art a iracts and Pamphlets 
—Knight's History of England, extendin to 33 vols. andfextra-illus- 
trated — Hasted’s Kent, extra-illustrated — Boecaccio’s Decameron, 
by Payne — Coloured Plates of Sporting Subjects — Blake's Gates 
of Peredios, Author's Copy — Illustrations of the Book of Job, 
Proof Plates—Burney’s Cecilia, corrected for the Press in the Hand- 
writing of the Aut oress—Pine's Horace, Post Est Edition—Arm- 
trong’s Life of Turner, Japanese Vellum Copy — Lyson’s —— 
Britannico-Romane, 4 vols.—Moore and Lindley’s Ferns—Ex-Libris— 
Specimens of Early Printing—Adam’s Works in Architecture—House- 
hold Accounts of the Royal Family of France, 1553 to 1584 (Original 
MSS.)—Autograph Lette: eat ivil War Tracts—Works on Costume with 
Coloured Plates, and many other interesting items. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully aoe notice that_they will hold the Following 
—" by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
quare :— 


On MONDAY, July 16 (at 1 o’clock), BIJOU- 
TERIE and OBJECTS. of VERTU of Miss K. H. BETTS, deceased, 
and OBJECTS of VERTU from various sources. 

On MONDAY, July 16 (at 1 o’clock), MODERN 
PRES and DRAWINGS, the Property of JOHN KIRK- 


On TUESDAY, July 17 (at 1 o’clock), OLD 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWI 


On TUESDAY, Jul ‘7 (at 2 a oelook), CHOICE 
WINES of @. H. TOD HEATLY, Esq., , and others, 


On TUESDAY, July 17 (at yrs 45 P.M.), upwards 
of 15,000 CIGARS. 

On WEDNESDAY, July 18 (at 1 o’clock), OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE from various sources. 

On THURSDAY, July 19 (at 1 o’clock), POR- 
CELAIN and OBJECTS of ART and DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
from various sources. 


On FRIDAY, July 20, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS. 




















Magazines, &r. 
ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 417. JULY, 1906. 8vo, price 6s. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
ILLUMINISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE NOVELS OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 
AN ILLUSTRIOUS CAVALIER. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET, PUET. 
MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 
A REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 
VITERBO. 
RATIONALISM AND APOLOGETICS. 
10. MARINO FALIER. 
ll. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ASIA. 
12 THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


I[HE BU BUILDER Gounded 1842), Catherine Street, 
. July 

THE ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 7 NEW CASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
Seteiees: Work and Play at the Con; of Architects ; Sculpture 
Royal 1 Acad gademy ( (with numerous il Kusteations) 5 Old London * Bite 

S tne Strand Neighbourhood ( ; Fire Rect f Buildings 
in Reinforced Con crete: Letter f —y oo Clergy and Artists’ 
——. Lye ay Roofs: Consteustionslle < Considered (Student's 
Column) a ag m Office as above (4d.; by post, 43d.) ; or through any 


[HE ROYAL SOCIETY; 
Or, Science in the State and in the Schools. 
By Sir WILLIAM HUGGINS, K.C.B. 0.M. 
Royal 8vo, with 25 Mlustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 

Contains a Sketch of the Early History of the aes. followed by 
what it has done and is now doing for the nation. The book treats of 
the importance for our national industries of Scierce in all education, 
as well as of its intrinsic intellectual value, together with a chapter 
on the profound influence which Science has had upon the thought 
a my" fall illustrati f i 1d obj 

‘wenty full ilu “ ra 
adenine bo ths Reval Berks 8 of portraits and objects of interest 


- 


errr ye Ke 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SET IN AUTHORITY. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, 


Author of ‘ An American Girl in London,’ ‘ The Path of a Star,’ &c. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herbert Macilwaine, 











Author of ‘ Dinkinbar,’ ‘ Fate the Fiddler,’ &c. [Second Impression. 
HENRY NORTHCOTE. By J. C. Snaith, Author of 
‘ Broke of Covenden,’ ‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,’ &c. [Second Impression. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWESBS, and other Stories. By 


GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,’ &c. [Second Impression. 


FACE TO FACE. By Francisco Acebal. Trans- 


lated by MARTIN HUME. 


THE EVASION. 


‘The Turn of the Road.’ 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. 


_ Author of § Belchamber.' 


MARIE CORELLI’S 


New Novel will be Published this month. 


With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
Price 6s, 


By E. B. Frothingham, Author of 


By Howard Sturgis, 








NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. By Edith Sichel, 


Author of ‘Catherine de Medici.’ With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Senetnatleeen 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. The Extraordinary 


History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz Landhofmeisteur of Wurtemberg. By MARIE HAY. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. By John Fyvie, 


Author of ‘Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,’ &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By F. S. Oliver. Illus- 


trated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


THE HISTORY OF WARWICK SCHOOL. By A. F. 


LEACH. With many Illustrations and Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


ANIMAL HEROES. By Ernest Thompson Seton, 


Author of ‘ Wild Animals I have Known,’ ‘ Lives of the Hunted,’ ‘ Monarch of the Big Bear,’ &c. 
With 200 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
THE MEREDITH POCKET-BOOK. Selections from 


the Writings of GEORGE MEREDITH. Arranged by G. M. T. 32mo, lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. By Mary Johnston. 


New Pocket Edition with Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary Johnston. New 


Pocket Edition. With Portrait Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WOMAN’S VICTORY, and other Stories. By 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘ The Healers,’ ‘ Dorothea,’ &c. Crewn 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By Rene Vallery-Radot. 


Popular Edition. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








METHUEN & CO. 36, hie Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Luurrep. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—e— 


THE GARTER MISSION 
TO JAPAN. 


BY 
LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O. K.C.B., 
Author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.’ Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Much has been written, and not a little well 
written, about Japan of recent years. But nothing has 
been better written than this tale of New Japan by the 
distinguished author of ‘ Tales of Old Japan.’” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
New Volume. 


DORSET. 
BY 
SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 


G.C.V.0. C.B. LL.D. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s 





HORNING POST.—‘‘ Not only every native of Dorset, 
but all who love the natural beauties of England, seen 
with fresh vision and depicted with the grace and thought 
of a cultured writer, should read this excellent book.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
CONISTON. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RICHARD CARVEL,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 68. 








NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF 
‘THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE.’ 


THE GARDEN, YOU, 
AND I. 
. By BARBARA. ntasinsie Crown Se, a 
A SYSTEM OF APPLIED 
OPTICS. 


Being a Complete System of Formule of the Second Order, 
and the Foundation of a Complete System of the Thi 
Order, with Examples of their Practical Application. By 
H. DENNIS TAYLOR. 4to, 30s. net. 








THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4s. net each. 
A SELECTION OF 


STANDARD WORKS IN PROSE 
AND POETRY 


FROM ALL 
PERIODS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
CONTAINS 


164 VOLUMES, 


AMONG WHICH ARE WORKS BY 


DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 12 volis. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN. 16 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 12 vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 
HUXLEY. 12 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 7 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. 1 vol. 
SIR JOHN SEELEY. 5 vols. And 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 vol. 


Complete List sent post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





HURST & BLACKETT 


HAVE NOW READY 


VOLUME I. 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1902. 


COMPILED BY DIRECTION OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


By Major-General Sir 
FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
WITH A STAFF OF OFFICERS. 


The Work will be in 4 vols. super-royal 
8vo, price 17s. 6d. net per vol. to Subscribers 
for the entire set, and 21s. net per vol. to 
Non-subscribers. 

A Case containing 29 Maps and Panoramas 
which have been specially prepared at the 
Topographical Department, Southampton, 
will be supplied with Vol. I. 


A Prospectus, giving full Particulars, 





with Notes on the Contents and Scope of 





the various Volumes, can be obtained at 





any Library and Bookseller, or direct from 





the Publishers. 





EXTRACTS FROM EARLY REVIEWS. 


‘When these four volumes are completed we 
shall have the history of one of the most remark- 
able campaigns of modern times—the largest and 
most costly in which Great Britain has ever been 
engaged—told with a fulness and a clearness which 
leave little to be desired. In many ways it is a 
model of what such an official narrative should 
be.” —Standard. 


‘Even in this earlier part General Maurice 
shows his admirable faculty for simplifying much 
that is difficult and obscure. Though I was 
present on the confused and heart-breaking day of 
Lombard’s Kop, from before dawn till we were 
driven back at last behind the rocks of Ladysmith, 
and though I have read many accounts of that, our 
first defeat upon the field, I have never understood 
the course of events so clearly as in this unadorned 
and official narrative.” 

Henry W. Nevrinson in the Daily Chronicle. 


‘“*As a text-book, as the most complete and 
authoritative account of the war, this book with 
its admirable maps and plans which form a supple- 
mentary volume will be of great value to the 
student of military history.”—Daily News. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lrirtep, 





182, High Holborn, W.C. 





JOHN LONG’S 
POPULAR NOVELS 


SUMMER, 1906. 

MR. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing 
that he has now commenced the publication of 
his Summer Novels, by the most popular 
authors of the day, 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

TRAITOR AND TRUE. 

JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

THE GIRL AND THE MAN. 
CURTIS YORKE. 

UNDER ONE FLAG. 
RICHARD MARSH. 

THE CATTLE BARON’S DAUGHTER. 
HAROLD BINDLOSS. 

PHCEBE OF THE WHITE FARM. 
MAY CROMMELIN. 

THE BRANGWYN MYSTERY. 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

THE PORTALS OF LOVE. 

Mrs. VIOLET TWEEDALE. 

THE HEART OF HELEN. 
L. T. MEADE. 

THE ENEMY IN OUR MIDST. 
WALTER WOOD. 

AN INDEPENDENT MAIDEN. 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 

THE ALLURING FLAME. 

J. E. MUDDOCK. 

THE GIRLS OF INVERBARNS. 
SARAH TYTLER. 

THE INGENIOUS CAPTAIN COBBS. 
G. W. APPLETON. 

THE GREENSTONE. 

ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

THE MYSTERY OF MAGDALEN. 
Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 

THE LITTLE GATE OF TEARS. 
AUSTIN CLARE. 

A PERSIAN ROSELEAF. 

Lieut.-Col. ANDREW HAGGARD. 
THE UNGUARDED TAPER. 
HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS. 

THE BLACK PATCH. 
FERGUS HUME. 

SAVILE GILCHRIST, M.D. 
HELEN M. NIGHTINGALE. 
MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS. 

HUBERT WALES. 

FROM THE HAND OF THE HUNTER. 
L. T. MEADE. 

LOVE AND THE KING. 

LUCAS CLEEVE. 

STORIES OF STRANGE WOMEN. 

J. Y. F. COOKE. 


THE HORSE AND THE MAID. 
ARTHUR COWDEN. 

LEONE. 

Mrs, ALFRED DOUGLAS-HAMILTON (the late). 

Edited by her Daughter, LADY DUNBAR OF 

MOCHRUM. 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 
WILHELMINA IN LONDON. 
By BARRY PAIN, Author of ‘ Eliza,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 











WILL CREATE A TREMENDOUS SENSATION. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

The ‘Confessions’ present a startling picture, limned 
with consummate knowledge of Court life and manners and 
morals, and of Royal personages in their weaknesses, their 
follies—and worse. e Princess’s life story, as depicted 
in the ‘Confessions,’ is tragic and pitiful; and the book 
cannot fail to create a tremendous sensation. 


THE NOVELS OF NAT GOULD. 


Mr. JOHN LONG és now the exclusive lisher of all Mr. 
NAT GOULD’S NEW STORIES, with cover designs in 
colours by Mr. HARINGTON BIRD, the well-known horse 
painter. The following are the first six :— 

Price 2s. each, illus. boards ; or in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 

Crown 8vo, 288 pages. 
ONE OF A MOB* (Ready. 
* Sixpenny Edition just published. 


THE SELLING PLATER [ Ready. 

THE LADY TRAINER. (Ready. 

A STRAIGHT GOER. (Ready. 

A HUNDRED TO ONE CHANCE. (July. 
Price 1s. large demy 8vo, 160 pages. 

A BIT OF A ROGUE. (Ready. 


*,* Mr. JOHN LONG'S GENERAL CATALOGUE is now 
ready and will be sent post free to any address. 


JOHN LONG, 
13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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Fontenoy ; and Great Britain’s Share in 
the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1741-1748). By Francis Henry Skrine. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. SKRINE has done good service in giving 
to the world this careful study of the War 
of the Austrian Succession. He begins 
his work by a general survey of the con- 
dition of England and France in 1740. 
This is undeniably the best way in which 
to introduce the reader to the details of 
the war to be studied; for the conduct 
of armies depends no less on an efficient 
administration by Governments than on 
the spirit of the peoples concerned. In 
both respects Great Britain and France 
were lacking ; and this doubtless explains 
why the war dragged on in so indecisive 
a manner. Much as we may commend 
Mr. Skrine’s method in approaching his 
subject, we must demur to some of his 
statements in this introductory part of 
the work. It is hardly correct to say that 
“‘ Europe was still organized on a feudal 
basis.” It is certainly incorrect to make 
the assertion respecting the two Western 
Powers which Mr. Skrine had mainly in view. 
Monarchy had prevailed over feudalism 
both in England and France. After the 
reign of Louis XIV. the administration in 
civil and military affairs was distinctly 
monarchical, not feudal. Feudalism sur- 
vived as an active force in agrarian matters 
only ; and Mr. Skrine, by an unfortunate 
habit of self-contradiction which is not 
seldom apparent in this volume, admits 
that the “great nobles who served as 
provincial governors were little else than 
figureheads.”” The sketch of British life 
and government is more satisfactory, 
though sufficient stress is not laid on the 
weakness resulting from the insular pre- 





judice of our forefathers against the House 
of Brunswick and its intensely Hanoverian 
proclivities. Enough space also is not 
given to German politics, out of which the 
war arose. Doubtless it was wise not to 
drag the reader very far into that intricate 
tangle; but, if he is intelligent, he will 
desire to understand more clearly why a 
struggle between Prussia and Austria 
became one mainly between England and 
France. The statement (p. 24), ‘‘ Great 
Britain meanwhile was being dragged into 
the vortex of continental war,” is insuffi- 
cient for a work which bears the title 
affixed to Mr. Skrine’s book. It is also 
inexact to speak of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire as “the German Empire”; and the 
reference on p. 20 to Frederick II.’s 
revival of certain old claims on “ the 
Austrian provinces of Silesia and Glatz ” 
will surprise careful students of Prussian 
and Austrian history. Glatz was a county, 
and did not figure among the districts or 
“* duchies ”’ of Silesia to which Frederick II. 
laid claim. 

These slips in the early part of the book 
do not materially affect its value as a 
whole; but they are regrettable. The 
succeeding chapters, which deal with 
military affairs, are far more trustworthy. 
There is a good account of the condition 
of the British and French armies, though 
the author would have strengthened this 
part of his subject if he had given illus- 
trative extracts from the D’Argenson 
memoirs, and had made use of some of 
the materials named in the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue’s ‘ History of the British Army ’ 
(vol. ii.). Mr. Skrine gives a life-like 
account of that great soldier Maurice de 
Saxe. He calls attention to the important 
innovation, due to him, of marching in 
step, and to the suggestiveness of such 
sentences as these in his ‘ Réveries ’ :— 

** Let every man be compelled to dedicate 
to his country the years which are often 
squandered in debauchery ”’ ; 
and this : — 

“Put the best troops in the world behind 
entrenchments, and you ensure their dis- 
comfiture ; or at any rate you lead them 
to think of defeat rather than victory.” 

Of the overwhelming importance of morale 
in war De Saxe had a keen perception ; 
witness these dicta :— 


“Man is an engine whose power is the 
soul.” 

“This assemblage of oppressors and 
oppressed we term Society, and we gather 
all its vilest and most despicable elements 
to turn them into soldiers.” taal 


Obviously he saw the enormous force 
which would be possessed by any nation 
that systematically organized the flower 
of its manhood for war. Carnot and 
Bonaparte were to utilize that force when 
moved to energy by the French Revolu- 
tion; but De Saxe, as later Guibert, 
clearly pointed the way to that system 
of conscription which popularly consti- 
tuted Governments could alone venture 
to employ. In a short but suggestive 
Introduction to this work Earl Roberts 
considers this point. 

The account of the battle of Dettingen 
here presented is scarcely adequate. The 





dispositions of the Anglo-German forces 
are not clearly enough set forth, and the 
description of the fighting itself is scrappy. 
Mr. Skrine has passed over some of the inci- 
dents of the day, such as thatof George II.’s 
charger bolting with him to the rear. He, 
however, does full justice to the personal 
courage of the King; and his account of 
the battle is enlivened by quotation from 
the letters written by Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Russell to his wife. But why is there 
no plan of the battle? There are few 
battles in which a plan is more needed, if 
the reader is to realize the incredible folly 
of Gramont’s attack, when Fabian 
tactics would have placed the allies in a 
most difficult, if not hopeless situation. 
This criticism cannot be brought against 
Mr. Skrine’s account of Fontenoy, which 
is supplemented by an excellent contem- 
porary plan and an explanation, which is 
complete but for the lack of any indication 
of the quarter in which Leuze lies. To 
this battle Mr. Skrine has very properly 
devoted a great deal of space; and his 
account is perhaps the fullest and most 
interesting which has yet been written. 
Though less methodical than that given 
by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, it abounds 
in picturesque detail, as in the description, 
drawn from a French source, of the charge 
of the Black Watch, ‘‘ who rushed upon 
us with more violence than ever sea did 
when driven by a tempest.” We incline, 
too, to agree with Mr. Skrine that the Duke 
of Cumberland must bear the responsibility 
not only for the fatal delays before the 
final advance on Fontenoy, which gave 
the Maréchal de Saxe time to fortify his 
position, but also for the confusion in the 
orders to Ingoldsby which caused that 
officer to lose valuable time in the attack 
on the French left wing. Of the final 
attempt made by Cumberland to retrieve 
the day, and of the magnificent advance 
of the British foot through the deadly 
gap north of Fontenoy, Mr. Skrine supplies 
a spirited account, well garnished with 
details drawn from contemporary sources. 
It has sometimes been said that the loss 
of the battle of Fontenoy is a puzzle. 
Surely, in the light of all the information 
here brought together, the marvel is that 
the British infantry came so near to win- 
ning a fight in which their leaders made 
so many blunders and their allies behaved 
with so much discretion. Mr. Skrine 
is of opinion that the Maréchal de Saxe 
made only one mistake, namely, in not 
forming a redoubt in the gap between 
Fontenoy and the redoubt D’Eu. But, 
whatever the marshal may have said, or 
may be reported to have said, after 
the battle, it is almost certain that he 
left that gap in order to tempt an attack 
in the very quarter where he might 
reasonably hope to convert the fighting 
into a mere battue. That the British 
should come so near to forcing their way 
through was inconceivable to men who 
had not seen Blenheim. If Marlborough 
and Cutts had changed places with 
Cumberland and Ingoldsby, perhaps the 
gap might have been forced, or, more 
probably, Saxe’s left would have been 
turned; but either of those tasks was 
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beyond the powers of their incompetent 
successors. 

We have no space in which to follow 
Mr. Skrine through his account of Rocoux 
and Laffeldt, Louisburg and Culloden ; it 
is brief, but on the whole satisfactory. The 
volume gains in value by the insertion of 
four serviceable appendixes, a bibliography, 
a good index, and a large number of notes 
on the officers who had a share in the war. 
The bibliography, and we believe also the 
notes, are remarkable for one strange 
omission, namely, the failure even to 
name the work of the Hon. J. W. Fortescue 
cited above. 

Mr. Skrine’s style is generally good ; 
but occasionally it suffers from the popular 
habit of dragging in up-to-date references 
and remarks. Excess of emphasis and the 
piling up of discordant metaphors are also 
faults against which he should be on his 
guard. The following sentence in chap. i. 
is not to be commended :— 

“The leaven of 1789 was at work fifty 
years before the cataclysm which modified 
the whole current of thought and action, 
producing the germs of every discovery which 
the men of Victoria’s reign claimed as their 
own. 


Leaven, cataclysm, current, germs ! 








The Religion of Nature. By E. Kay 
Robinson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tuis book deserves serious consideration. 
It is a scientific attempt to “ justify the 
ways of God to man,” and Mr. Kay 
Robinson’s earnestness and zeal in his 
self-imposed task are exemplary. The 
problem he has to face is difficult, and has 
baffled inquiries, one might say, from the 
beginning of time. ‘‘ Are God and Nature 
then at strife?” asked Tennyson some 
fifty years ago. It is precisely the seeming 
ruthlessness, the cruelty of Nature, that 
has been the stumbling-block to many 
patient thinkers. Mr. Kay Robinson, 
having found a haven of refuge, is anxious 
that others should share it. His little 
book has a noble aim; it remains to be 
inquired how far it realizes that aim. 

The key of his solution is simply this— 
that real suffering can only be experienced 
when it is “conscious”; and that since 
man is the only animal which has attained 
consciousness, man alone can suffer pain. 
This contention is ingeniously and care- 
fully elaborated and illustrated :— 

“To feel pain is a bodily sensation; to 
dislike the feeling of pain is a conscious 
thought ; and this ‘consciousness’ which 
distinguishes in the human mind between 
pleasure and pain, as things desirable or 
otherwise, is only another phase, in fact or 
in word, of the ‘conscience’ which dis- 
tinguishes between good and evil.” 

To make Mr. Robinson’s argument 
clearer we will quote his illuminating 
metaphor :— 

“The mind of an animal may be likened 
to an ordinary telegraph-office under an 
ordinary telegraph-master, whose conduct 
is regulated by routine and rule, every 
message received being dealt with promptly 
in the ordinary course of business. The 
human mind, on the other hand, resembles 
@ more important telegraph-office of which 





@ superior, responsible official has supreme 
charge. There is still the ordinary telegraph 
master attending to the routine work, so 
that to outward seeming the receipt and 
dispatch of messages scarcely differs from 
the ordinary system; but the responsible 
official all the while exercises the power of 
deciding that a certain class of message 
shall be treated in a certain way, that one 
shall be given preference and another put 
in the background.” 


Thus, “except from the human point 
of view, there is no happiness or unhappi- 
ness in the world.” Animals, seen in 
Mr. Robinson’s vision, are but automata 
stalking through a life dominated by a 
superior animal which has emancipated 
itself to suffering. That is the author’s 
interpretation of the phrase, “‘ God made 
man in His own image.” Thus Mr. 
Robinson insists on a supreme break in 
evolution, on a gap which is not bridged. 
He asks, ‘“ Where will you draw the line 
between the animal and the vegetable ? ” 
and he might very well be countered with 
the retort, “Where will you draw the 
line between the animal and the human ?” 
The Solomon Islanders, as he points out 
himself, have been known to eat their 
young, as do rabbits or hedgehogs. One 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Robinson’s 
work is vitiated here by his optimism. 
If he had been content to claim less, and 
that something of importance, it might 
have been conceded him. The sensitive 
plant winces on the alarm of danger. He 
would have us believe that animals stand 
on the same footing. But it is all a 
matter of nervous development. It is 
certain that lower organisms have little 
or no capacity to suffer pain ; it is equally 
certain that the higher animals in the as- 
cending scale have an increasing capacity. 
Pain has been established by Nature for 
a beneficent purpose—that is, as a danger 
signal ; and the higher the organic develop- 
ment of the animal—that is to say, the 
more complex and sensitive its nervous 
system—-the greater is the susceptibility 
to pain. We are not justified in assuming 
a gap between man and the lower animals, 
except in so far as the mental consciousness 
of man enhances pain. That is not to say, 
however, that because man feels suffering 
more, animals do not feel it at all. There 
are gradations in human capacity to 
suffer ; no one would suppose for a moment 
that a North American Indian suffers like 
a highly civilized European. 

But if we cannot accept Mr. Robinson’s 
comfortable creed in its integrity, we can 
be grateful to him for emphasizing certain 
truths. He wages incessant war on what 
may be called anthropopsychic sentiment- 
alism, which assumes in the lower animals 
human emotions and aspirations. Much 
of the pain which seems to be experienced 
by these animals is merely defensive. 
Thus a dog will yell, like the Red Queen, 
when in danger of an injury, whereas after 
the injury it is as likely as not to settle 
down quietly to recuperate. On the whole 
we prefer to quote Mr. Robinson’s own 
words as a better solution than that which 
he has gallantly attempted :— 

“* Whereas it is only in exciting moments 
that man ceases to be conscious of mental 





ain, and is thus thrown down for the 
instant to the level which other animals 
always occupy, they instinctively resent 
injury to their bodies as much as we do, and 
express their instinct in very similar fashions, 
yet almost any other instinct seems strong 
enough to make them neglect the injury— 
as when a monkey, or a dog, or a dormouse, 
or @ parrot, will lacerate its own live flesh 
for want of something better to do.” 
The fact is that while only some human 
acts are automatic, many more actions 
are automatic in the lower animals; and 
in unconscious automatism there must 
be less pain than in conscious acts. 

But Mr. Robinson’s optimism extends 
to man, and he will not even deprecate 
that pain which he is forced to acknow- 
ledge man suffers. He declares that the 
use of suffering is “‘ to impel the creature 
concerned to seek a remedy and apply a 
cure,” which is a very fair statement of 
the truth. But there is a considerable 
step between that fact and the claim 
which he seems to make that pain is the 
cause of progress. Suffering has obviously 
increased with civilization, but is it more 
likely that suffering has promoted civiliza- 
tion than that civilization has been attended 
by greater sacrifices ? “ You judge your 
mind’s dimensions by the shade it casts.” 

‘** T do not believe that positive unhappiness 

or suffering exists in this world. I believe 
that it is all comparative, and that the com- 
parison is always in our favour in the long 
run.” 
This is a brave saying, but we fear it is 
not scientific. It has a fine pulpit oro- 
tundity, and nothing more. In the first 
piace, positive unhappiness is a phrase 
with no meaning, since in this measured 
world everything is relative. And then 
the conclusion is evidently incapable of 
demonstration except to an infinite know- 
ledge. Mr. Robinson is no monist, but 
for that he gives no reasons. 

** The point in which we especially, perhaps 

solely resemble God is our consciousness, the 
independence of our minds from the control 
of bodily matter. There is in us the germ 
of a superior existence—something which 
lifts us above the world of matter by which 
we are surrounded ; something which con- 
vinces us that our souls are independent of 
our bodies with all their weaknesses.” 
Yet in the scheme of evolution he pro- 
pounds he does not indicate this develop- 
ment, but contents himself with merely 
accepting the barriers between humanity 
and its contemporary fellow-creatures. 
So that in the end we must find a verdict 
of ‘‘ not proven,” at the same time acknow- 
ledging with lively gratitude thesuggestive- 
ness and the admirable ideal of this inter- 
esting book. 








Studies of English Mystics. St. Margaret’s 
Lectures, 1905. By William Ralph 
Inge, D.D. (John Murray.) 


Yet another book on mysticism! Of 
late years there has been a steady and con- 
tinuous, if thin, supply of such books 
from the press; and it is not an insig- 
nificant sign of the times. With this 
smoke there must be some fire ; the books 
(one conceives) presuppose some public. 
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It is, we imagine, a reaction against the 
forces of materialism and agnosticism. But 
though this, in itself, may be agood sign, we 
have no love for popular mysticism. The 
terms “mystic” and “ mysticism” are 
so loosely used, indeed, that one is never 
sure beforehand what may be meant by 
them. If a man turns a table or keeps 
a private “ spook,” he is a mystic; if he 
writes poems of a more or less spiritual 
order (and very little will do), he is a 
mystic; if he writes about people who 
were considered mystics, he is himself a 
mystic; nay, if he writes about people 
who wrote about mysticism, he is a mystic. 
We should not be surprised if acquaint- 
ance with the differential calculus were 
held to constitute a man a mystic; for 
ordinary people do not understand it— 
and that is “mysticism.” Nor do we 
think that amateur and _ undisciplined 
dalliance with what is called mysticism 
{even when such dalliance is not mainly 
curious rather than reverent) is likely to be 
a healthy influence on most lives. It 
must often mean mere religious wilfulness 
and whimsicality. 

Apart from our distrust of all popu- 
larization of ‘“‘ mysticism,” however, we 
have no special quarrel with Dr. Inge’s 
book, which is likely to be as little harmful 
as such books may be. Dr. Inge (we say 
it without offence) is something of a half- 
baked mystic. The ultimate end of all 
mystical writers is intimate personal union 
and intercourse with God; and a great 
part of the most eminent among these 
writers profess to deal with guidance 
towards such union. It is necessarily 
intimate, personal, and transcendental or 
{that dreaded word !) supernatural. That 
is the summit: there are many half-way 
houses, many chalets, the dwellers in 
which have not reached the summit. But 
they believe and are encouraged by the 
reports of those who have, no less than by 
their own experiences. Dr. Inge, however, 
is chiefly concerned with the occupants 
of the chalets and half-way houses, and 
with the dwellers on the summit only in 
so far as their experiences tally with those 
of the less advanced mystical writers. 
The vivid, but comparatively vague 
intuitions and apprehensions of the Divine 
presence and guidance which are the 
elementary stage in mystical treatises 
make to him all that is worth acceptance. 
The rest he calls imagination and subjec- 
tive delusion—extravagance, word dear 
to the sober English mind ! 

For Dr. Inge is rootedly Britannic. He 
likes an airing among the heights, but 
always provides for his return to the safe 
domestic hearth. He will ramble appre- 
ciatively among the aerial utterances of 
the mystics, but when at the end of his 
pilgrimage he unloads his scrip, he offers 
you with a sigh of satisfaction some scraps 
of solid beef and mutton—most wholesome 
fare, but scarcely worth (one thinks) such 
laborious questing, when they might 
have been picked up nearer home. For 
this reason, however, Dr. Inge’s mysticism 
is calculated to be more wholesome for 
those to whom this popular mysticism 
appeals. The average Englishman needs 





precisely religious beef and mutton; nor 
can he do himself much good by spasmodic, 
unguided attempts to fare ‘“o’ the 
chameleon’s diet,” for which he is wholly 
unfitted. 

Dr. Inge’s methods naturally issue in 
not a little vagueness. It is visible at 
the outset, when he discusses the nature 
of mysticism. There is nothing over 
which a true-bred Anglo-Saxon is more 
comfortably vague than a definition. 
Usually it proves to be a description— 
and loose enough even so. The simplest 
definition, in the present case, is for Dr. 
Inge as satisfactory as any—‘‘ Mysticism 
is the love of God.” As well say that 
gastronomy is the love of food. It sub- 
serves the love of food, and so with 
mysticism. But neither is what it sub- 
serves. 

The constitution of the book is signifi- 
cant, in view of what we have said con- 
cerning the author’s limited acceptance of 
mystical writers and writings. He has 
a very catholic range of authors, and from 
each he quotes much that is interesting 
and illuminating. But they none of them 
go much beyond the more elementary 
stages of the mystical road: they are 
not ‘‘ advanced” mystics. Perhaps John 
Law is an exception : by virtue not of his 
own experience, but on account of the 
ideas he borrowed from Boehme—and 
Dr. Inge shakes his head over the more 
transcendental of these. We hold no 
brief for any ideas, certainly not Boehme’s; 
we merely note the fact as a symptom. 
It would be the same were they St. Teresa’s 
(and, indeed, the author is still more 
emphatic about some of the advanced 
Catholic mystics). 

Accepting his deliberate choice of limita- 
tions, we find much of interest in Dr. 
Inge’s book. We have Julian (or Juliana) 
of Norwich, the recluse whose “ revela- 
tion” has recently been reprinted and 
edited ; a monastic countryman of hers 
from whom Dr. Inge cites some very fine 
things ; John Law, whose ‘ Serious Call ’ 
was once frequent in every serious house- 
hold ; and to conclude, studies of Words- 
worth and Browning as mystics. Perhaps 
the most attractive of these is Julian, by 
reason of the tender simplicity and modesty 
which throw into relief some surprising 
flashes of deep intuition. But of most 
general interest will be the studies of the 
two poets, since most people think they 
know Wordsworth, and a considerable 
number would like to know Browning. 

The ‘ Wordsworth’ is characteristic of 
the author’s merits and limits. He reviews 
very sympathetically and intelligently the 
main features of the poet’s teaching, nor 
does he neglect its more esoteric elements. 
He notes appreciatively those passages of 
‘The Prelude,’ in particular, which (in 
Shelley’s words) ‘‘ waken a sort of soul in 
sense,’ so that the very rocks to the poet 
become vital and quick, and seem to 
impress themselves on his being. But 
when Dr. Inge sums up, to our surprise 
all these things, all the more esoteric 
features of Wordsworth, are dismissed as 
something peculiar to the poet’s own nature, 
not significant to other men. All Words- 





worth’s teaching which matters, we 
discover, is reducible to a practical aphor- 
ism or two of undeniable excellence and 
utility (so undeniable, indeed, that one 
thinks of Mrs. Gamp’s illustrious remon- 
strance), but these things scarcely re- 
quired a stout volume of very wordy 
poetry for their enunciation. ‘ There 
needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave To tell us this.” But they are 
good, safe Anglo-Saxon truisms; more- 
over, they are undoubtedly taught by 
Wordsworth. 

The ‘ Browning’ gives more result, for 
under Browning’s obscurity there was 
concreteness; he himself had a decided 
relish for beef and mutton. But we 
arrive at the conviction that on Dr. Inge’s 
premises all poets of any seriousness are 
mystics, and there is no particular reason 
why any other singer should not have 
figured in place of Browning. Any one 
who (in Browning’s own words) “ follows 
the inner light” is a mystic. A great 
many people may thank the writer after 
the manner of M. Jourdain: ‘“ For these 
many years I have been a mystic without 
knowing it; and I have all the obligation 
in the world to you for telling me of it!” 

But whatever we may think of Dr. 
Inge’s own conclusions, let us say dis- 
tinctly that his analysis of these various 
writers is always lucid, tends to under- 
standing and illumination; he knows 
how to treat interestingly what in many 
hands would be dry; he has done his 
work well, and will be read with interest 
even by those who dissent from his ideas 
and some of his judgments. Only why 
does he say that Wordsworth was ‘‘afraid 
of passionate love”? He disapproved 
the *“‘ tumults of the soul”; but there is 
in him profound passion (which is just the 
distinction between him and his imitators). 
How few understand that deep passion, 
like deep waters, is strong and tranquil ! 








Letters and Papers relating to the First 
Dutch War. Vol. III. Edited by 8S. R. 
Gardiner and C. T. Atkinson. (Navy 
Records Society.) 


THE papers contained in this volume were 
selected and arranged by the late Prof. 
Gardiner, under whose care they were to 
have seen the light; but his lamented 
death necessitated the transfer of the work 
to another hand. The division of the 
editorial work is approximately equal. 
Prof. Gardiner wrote the introduction 
and the majority of the notes to the first 
part of the volume. Mr. Atkinson has 
added some notes to the first part, and 
written both notes and introduction to the 
second. 

The two previous volumes of this ex- 
haustive work, issued now six years ago, 
carried the story down to the battle of the 
Kentish Knock. The two sections, num- 
bered VII. and VIII., included in the 
present volume describe respectively 
Tromp’s voyage to Ré, with the battle 
fought off Dungeness on November 30th, 
1652; and the reorganization of the 
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English fleet which resulted from the 
reverse then sustained. The method 
followed, as in the former volumes, is to 
give in chronological arrangement both 
the English and the Dutch accounts. 
These are drawn mainly from original 
sources—the archives of the Hague, the 
official correspondence in our own Record 
Office, in the British Museum, and else- 
where—with occasional excerpts from 
obscure contemporary periodicals or pam- 
phlets, included for the sake of continuity. 
The result is most satisfactory, and when 
future volumes have brought the under- 
taking to completion, the student will 
have at his disposal such a wealth of 
authentic material as is available for no 
other of our naval wars. 

The book appears opportunely. At the 
present moment “ commerce protection ” 
is in the air; wild theorizing, based for 
the most part on a minimum of historical 
fact, meets us everywhere. It is profit- 
able, therefore, to turn to the story of 
Tromp’s short campaign in the winter of 
1652-3—a campaign the outlines of which 
were determined by the imperative need 
of safeguarding a very large merchant 
marine—and to consider whether there 
are no lessons for to-day in the movements 
and opinions of one of the greatest masters 

f naval warfare. This may the more easily 

e done as the interest is not dispersed 
over a confusing variety of subjects. 
Part VII., which relates to the battle of 
Dungeness and the safe wafting of the 
Dutch merchant fleets past their enemy’s 
shores, is concerned almost exclusively 
with the strategical dispositions and move- 
ments ; as to the actual tactics and details 
of the battle it adds nothing, for there 
was nothing more to be said. It has long 
been known that Blake engaged when the 
trend of the land brought him down on 
to the Dutch fleet, and that the Dutch for 
their part were hard put to it to beat up 
against the strong offshore wind in order 
to get into action. But why Blake fought 
at all, and how he came to have so few 
ships with him at the critical juncture— 
these matters, together with Tromp’s 
plans and movements, have till now 
remained obscure. 

The fact seems to be that the victory 
gained over De With at the Kentish Knock 
in September had bad effects. The victors 
did not realize the extent to which dis- 
sensions and discontent in the Dutch 
fleet had contributed to their success, and 
fell straightway into the commonplace 
error of undervaluing the enemy. The 
fleet was dispersed, though not to so great 
an extent as Colliber has led us to suppose, 
and a great number of ships were laid up 
for a leisurely refit at the very time when 
the Dutch were straining every nerve to 
take the sea again in force. An added 
circumstance that weighed heavily in the 
scale against Blake was that during this 
false lull English privateering flourished, 
and withheld from the State’s ships a 
large proportion of the men who would 
otherwise have been available. The enemy 
had been forced by the discontent rife in 
the fleet to augment the pay of the sea- 
men, and though a very similar spirit was 
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rowing in our own navy, the Council of 
tate had not yet been led by the logic of 
events to make equivalent concessions. 
Apart from the absence from the English 
fleet of that political partisanship which 
had acted as such a heavy drag on De 
With, the parallel between the Kentish 
Knock and Dungeness is very close. On 
either side defeat resulted in strenuous 
efforts to increase the fleet at disposal, to 
““new-model”’ the navy, and improve 
the status of the seamen. And in each 
case the effort was rewarded by success. 
The riddle why Blake accepted action 
may be said to be solved. It was not, 
of course, a matter of quixotism; Blake 
and Tromp understood and respected each 
other far too well to feel any need to play 
to the gallery. But, being in the false 
position in which Tromp found him, 
Blake had no choice. If it were not that 
the move was so intrinsically sound, we 
might almost say that with Tromp the idea 
of turning the Downs into a rat-trap was an 
obsession : he had done so with excellent 
results thirteen years previously, he had 
all but done so in the case of Ayscue in 
July of this year (i. 299), and he had every 
opportunity of doing so now. These 
papers show us what was in his mind. 
Writing to the States General a few days 
after the action when a spell of heavy 
weather had deprived him of his fireships 
he said (p. 160) :— 


‘“‘ Fireships are very urgently needed in 
the fleet, the more especially as the English 
are so afraid of them that they will never lie 
with their fleet where they can come at them.” 


It is absurd to suppose that Blake was 
not aware of what the move would be if 
he remained at anchor in the Downs. 
Even the batteries which had afforded 
some protection to Ayscue had been dis- 
mantled, and there was nothing to prevent 
Tromp from attacking at his own time 
with every advantage of wind and tide. 
The move had in fact become the “ fool’s 
mate” of the game, and these were 
expert players. It is also tolerably clear 
that Blake saw no particular reason to 
shun an encounter. Numerically his fleet 
was but equal to the half of Tromp’s, 
but—as is now well established—the 
English ships were individually of greater 
force, and Blake had fought against odds 
before without having to give way. And 
so the event came to him as a surprise 
(p. 92) :— 

“*T am bound to let your Honours know 
in general that there was much baseness of 
spirit, not among the merchantmen only, 
but many of the State’s ships, and therefore 
I make it my humble request that your 
Honours would be pleased to send down 
some gentlemen to take an impartial and 
strict examination of the deportment of 
several commanders, that you may know 
who are to be confided in and who are not.” 


The strategical mistake was largely to 
blame, though he did not realize it ; but 
the shortage of men and its effects were 
ever before his eyes. That the reason 
assigned by Blake was in itself sufficient 
was tacitly admitted at head-quarters, 
the more so, perhaps, as the admission 
cloaked the strategical failure. An inquiry 
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therefore was promised, and held; the 
offending captains were punished, but 
leniently ; and a code of Articles of War 
was issued—a code the importance of 
which has been overshadowed by the 
better-known Act of Charles II. It must 
not, however, be taken for granted that 
the difficulty of manning the fleet was: 
entirely overcome, for as long as the old 
haphazard methods of entering men lasted 
—to within living memory, in fact—this 
disadvantage continued. Looking back 
to this very period, Pepys sighed for the 
good old days when things went so well ; 
but the strong light of contemporary 
evidence shows that, even when excep- 
tional efforts had been made, the result 
left much to be desired. The concluding 
papers of the volume seem to contradict 
each other on this point. The reason is 
that they give the judgments of men in very 
different circumstances. “It did much. 
rejoice me to see so gallant a fleet together, 
being upward of 50 sail, and truly I think 
well munned,”’ wrote Peter Pett on Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1652/3, after a visit to the fleet 
in the Downs. But on the very day of 
Pett’s visit the Generals of the Fleet pre- 
sented the opposite opinion: “ Many of 
the ships with us (as the Commanders 
inform us) are in great want of seamen.” 

The strategy of the campaign is clear 
and above board. The Council of State 
had under-estimated the power of recovery 
of their enemy, and Blake had concurred in, 
or at least had not protested against, the 
dispersal of force which left him too weak 
at the decisive point. The States General 
did not err in this respect. Their instruc- 
tions to Tromp were sometimes inadequate 
and even incomprehensible, but the general 
effect was to concentrate all the available 
naval force of the country, and to leave 
him a fairly free hand as to the wielding 
of it. His duty was to collect and escort 
past the English shores the whole of the 
outward-bound merchant fleet which could 
not sail without convoy, to escort it as far 
as the Isle of Ré, and to bring back the 
homeward-bound trade which he would 
find awaiting him. But even this task 
was secondary. He was at the same time 
to seek out the enemy and destroy him, 
and this was to be his “ first and principal 
object.”” Tromp, when he received these 
instructions, did not know how great 
a force he was likely to meet, and not un- 
naturally was impressed by the magnitude 
of the charge. ‘I could wish,” he wrote 
four days before the battle, “to be so 
fortunate as to have only one of the two 
duties, to seek out the enemy or to give 
convoy ; for to do both is: attended by 
great difficulties.” Circumstances, how- 
ever, played into his hands. The enemy 
needed but little seeking out; he was 
lying at the very door, so that Tromp was 
able to leave this charge on the threshold 
while he sought to clear the way. Strate- 
gically Tromp’s action was all that could 
be desired ; he put the finishing touches 
to the instructions he had received, which 
in themselves were sound. But it is an 
interesting subject for speculation as to 
what might have happened had the English 
fleet been concentrated to the westward, 
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where it would have met Tromp encum- 
bered with his great charge, in much the 
same manner as it did a few months later, 
on the occasion of his return journey. 
Could one fleet have stood such a double 
strain ¢ 

Tromp, having gained an advantage 
over his enemy, was disposed to follow it 
up; but here he was met by difficulties of 
pilotage such as have marred many a 
pretty scheme. He wished to go into the 
Thames to crush Blake before he could 
be reinforced, but no pilots could be found 
who would undertake the charge of the 
fleet amongst the sands. This is interest- 
ing, for avowedly there were many men in 
the Dutch fleet who knew the waters well ; 
yet the mere probability of the removal 
or shifting of buoys and marks in war 
time made them decide that the matter 
was beyond their power. The incident 
may be recommended to the attention 
of students of the “ Alien Pilot Danger.” 
In this connexion we would suggest that 
further notes on some of the dark points 
involved would have been welcome. It 
is not easy to know what channels were 
in use in the Thames at this date—in fact, 
few men know more of the matter than is 
to be drawn from Wagenaer and Seller, 
the total of which does not amount to 
very much. But for the proper under- 
standing of all our wars with the Dutch an 
intimate knowledge of the hydrography of 
both sides of the southern part of the North 
Sea is imperative. A chart of the Dutch 
waters is given in vol. ii. ; it is to be hoped 
that in a future volume a corresponding 
chart of the Thames estuary, as known 
to Blake, will be offered. As a contribu- 
tion to such a chart we would suggest 
that the “‘ Lassen ”’ (p. 236) is undoubtedly 
the ‘“ Last,” and that “ King’s Deep” 
(p. 233, &c.) was probably the Dutch 
name for the ‘‘ Barrow Deep.” 

In the translation, which otherwise is 
adequate and even elegant, there are a 
few slips due to a lack of exact technical 
knowledge. There were, for instance, no 
brigs (p. 156), nor trysails (p. 243), nor 
reefs (pp. 201, 243), in 1652; ‘* main fore- 
sail” (p. 260), presumably for “fore 
course,” is a nautical monstrosity ; and 
ships do not, in English at any rate, “run” 
when sailing by the wind (p. 202). These 
minutize would, perhaps, be scarcely 
worthy of mention, were it not for the fact 
that the antiquary has no other printed 
quarry than the volumes of the Navy 
Records Society in which to seek for 
material. 

A further somewhat important con- 
sideration, as the book has already at- 
tained to three large volumes, and pro- 
mises to run into as many more, is whether 
it would not be advisable to issue an 
index before the end is reached. The 
material collected is of the highest value, 
but at present not too easy of access. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Clemency Shafto. By Frances G. Bur- 
mester. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tuis is a painful drama of a domestic 
life governed by passion and pleasure. 





In it a mother’s past misdeeds wreck the 
opening hopes and possible happiness of 
a daughter whose childhood has been made 
sad and solitary by the same cause. It is 
also the story of two temperaments (not 
without good in them) exasperated and 
embittered by lack of sympathy and the 
concealment and mystery that flow from 
evil. There is a good deal of the stuff of 
average human nature about some of the 
people even in their rascality. 





The Queen’s Tragedy. By Robert Hugh 
Benson. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 


Ir is the novelist rather than the annalist 
who seems able to tell the truth about 
Mary Tudor. That she was human and a 
woman is of service to her reputation as 
soon as we come close to her, but prox- 
imity in this case can only be attained by 
imagination. Mr. Benson has not only 
come close to her; his mind has also 
glowed with sympathy for her. She is in 
his pages a piteous woman, the sport of 
extreme irony without peril to her devout- 
ness, and on her death-bed visited gra- 
ciously by phantasmal children of heaven. 
She is unintellectual, she toils at em- 
broidery ; Ridley and Latimer are burnt, 
and we see the candle lit that is not 
extinguished ; yet for an hour or two we 
are loyal to Mary because Mr. Benson, 
though no apologist, is the voice of the 
pathos that is hers. First love, a passion 
for Philip of Spain in the breast of a 
woman of thirty-seven, is tragedy in 
suspense from its commencement, and the 
novelist makes her foolish heart flutter 
before us till we need the annalist to reduce 
the temperature of our pity. There is no 
love story in the book except the queen’s. 
Instead of the usual fictitious wooing, there 
is a deeply interesting study in manhood, 
the subject being a Fellow of Cambridge 
who has left the University to become 
one of the queen’s gentlemen. His aim 
is to be hard enough for his loyalty and 
the witnessing of torture. He succeeds 
in spite of his tenderness for a friend in 
trouble. A priest, however, is shrewd 
enough to divine that he is a man at wilful 
war with his own nature. The writing at 
the end of the book is fine and grandiose. 





Latter-Day Sweethearts. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. (Fisher Unwin.) 


AMERICANISMS as well as American people 
appear in this story of the love affairs of 
young folk gathered on a liner bound to 
England. Scenes in England and the 
Riviera follow, but there is nothing very 
vital in characterization, nor anything 
remarkable in the author’s way of writing, 
unless it be the turns of phrasing already 
mentioned. 





Caesar’s Wife. By R. Melton. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

“ CaEsAR”’ is the Leader of the Tory Oppo- 

sition in the House of Commons. His 

wife falls in love with the member who 

has withdrawn some of his supporters 





into a “cave.” Hence a novel more 
political than novels which have no 
politics, but without political vitality. 
Almost the only way by which British 
politics can vitalize a story is by wit. 
Real debates might exhaust the appetite 
of a satirist, but they must be heard 
patiently to be properly depreciated. Or, 
again, they must be watched, as Jules 
Verne made a character watch for the 
green ray, before an unlucky author can 
get the precise notes of their effectiveness. 
Our author visualizes Parliament with 
moderate intelligence ; he does not con- 
trive to interest one in the subject-matter 
of his Bills. He indulges, however, in 
some sensational incidents, and kindles 
an almost lurid fire of jealousy in an arid 
politician who had forgotten his nuptial 
privileges too long. The art of the book 
is poor. People talk confidentially in 
the wrong place, and that is an offence 
against reality not lightly to be passed 
over. On the whole, the effect is of a 
serious man trifling with his artistic 
ambition and playing to a gallery which 
can never be trusted to buy even bad art. 





Toll Marsh. By Poynton Stranger. 
(Skeffington & Son.) 


MARRIAGE with a deceased wife’s sister 
has more than once been made the theme 
of recent fiction. Here the point of view 
of the Church is more prominent than that 
of the law, and the Duke of Newcastle’s 
preface is sufficient testimony that the 
question is here to be taken very seriously. 
Kitty Kermode, as she is called, feels 
herself morally bound, according to the 
teaching of the Anglo-Catholic Church 
by her marriage with Capt. Marsh; and 
in spite of his second marriage she refuses 
to console herself, even when she comes 
to England, with the love of Osborne 
Prior, though she does not reject his 
material help. She is a young woman of 
considerable spirit and endurance, and 
no circumstance is omitted by the author 
to accentuate the falseness of her position. 
Indeed, the interview between the two 
wives of the same man, with Kitty’s 
child as it were between them, borders 
dangerously upon the ludicrous. In such 
an impasse sacrifice of life is always 
expected, but it seems unnecessary that 
Osborne, who might have been of great 
use to one widow, should have gone with 
Marsh to his well-merited end. 





The Price of Silence. By Mrs. Edith 
Bagot Harte. (Greening & Co.) 
WHEN Sir George Ellingham finds himself 
confronted with the undesirable first wife 
whom he had long supposed to be in her 
grave, he does not hesitate as to the best 
means of surmounting this serious obstacle 
to his happiness and to the welfare of the 
reigning Lady Ellingham and her boy. 
But having committed the crime he is too 
stupid to obliterate its traces successfully 
and a great deal too cowardly to face the 
inevitable consequences. en his 
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friend Guy Erskine, who alone knows the 
truth, and is deeply in love with Hilda 
Ellingham, permits the rope to be placed 
about his own neck, his self-assumed 
guilt being easily accepted by his devoted 
brother and the neighbourhood, whilst 
the baronet is free, his name unsullied, 
to die, mainly of fright, in his bed. For- 
tunately for the nerves of the reader, the 
print of this sensational tale, which includes 
another successful murder and a still more 
exciting attempted one, is large. Other- 
wise the strain would be severe indeed, 
for the original murder occurs in the first 
chapter, and the deserving naturally do 
not reap their due reward until the last 
three pages are reached. 


Face to Face and Dolorosa. Two Novels 
of Modern Spain by Francisco Acebal. 
Presented in English, with a Pre- 
face by Martin Hume. (Constable & 
Co.) 


We are not told why the stories in this 
volume have been printed in the reverse 
order to that given on the title-page, nor 
why the first tale has the running head-line 
‘Mater Dolorosa.’ It is certainly the 
better story: though young _ Inch- 
aurrandieta and his doting mother are 
mere lay-figures, the plodding old iron- 
monger is cleverly drawn, and the melo- 
dramatic ending is neatly worked out. 
The second novel contains some graphic 
descriptive passages, but the trite theme 
of the impoverished noble confronted 
with the prosperous parvenu is not 
handled with any redeeming freshness. 
The writer is clearly influenced by Ibsen, 
and has still to acquire a personal method. 
However, the book shows promise, and 
the free translation is readable. 

The Preface is pitched in much too high 
akey. ‘ Supreme skill” and “ exquisite”’ 
are phrases which should be reserved for 
masters and masterpieces. The name of 
the author of ‘ Karpathy Zoltan’ and 
‘Egy Magyar Nabob’ was Jokai, not 
* Joakai.” It is a mistake to say that 
only one novel by Palacio Valdés has been 
translated into English : four of his novels 
have appeared in translations published 
in this country, and four others have been 
translated in the United States. 


Miss White of Mayfair. By G. W. 
Appleton. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


Tuts novel is an exceedingly simple 
narrative of incredible events. The 
novelist has housed in Curzon Street an 
Egyptologist who in 1887, making a 
sport of revenge, caused his wife and her 
lover to be mummified. The boyish 
drawing of the notable barrister who 
fathoms the mystery of the heroine’s 
parentage of itself stamps the novel as a 
juvenile production, though other works 
stand to its author’s credit. His claim 
to have written a “ shocker ”’ is, however, 
indubitable, and the shock it inflicts has 
the merit of being felt. One cannot 
always say so much for such books. 





The House over the Way. By Alfred 
Wilson-Barrett. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


REAL life at great expense sets lessons to 
romance which it is lamentable to neglect. 
We do not think that if Mr. Alfred Wilson- 
Barrett had studied some recent tragedies 
he would have made so inept a portrait 
as that of the financier of the story before 
us. His story, in so far as it is to interest 
the public, isa poisoning case in which 
the financier is the criminal, a convict 
the suspect, and the financier’s ward the 
intended victim. waIt is told by the 
heroine’s lover, and careers to its close 
like a motor-car with one wheel gone 
wrong. So much is mere truth; but 
evidence is not lacking that our author 
possesses considerable ability. The spirit 
manifested in some of the dialogue is 
free and philosophical, and a humour 
at once fresh and genial is exhibited in 
the pictures presented of the motoring 
French doctor and his “‘ teuf-teuf.” In 
fact, the author is a novelist vigorous 
enough to utilize the critic’s straight word, 
and clever enough to deserve it. 


Benjamine. By Jean Aicard. 
Flammarion.) 


‘ BENJAMINE,’ in spite of absence of life- 
like characters consistent with themselves 
throughout the volume, is readable on 
account of the remarkable strength of 
the situations presented by the author. 
M. Aicard is not generally popular in 
this country, but the present novel is 
above his average. 


(Paris, 








FRENCH HISTORY. 


Histoire de V Emigration pendant la Révolu- 
tion Francaise. Par Ernest Daudet. 2 vols. 
(Paris, Hachette & Cie.)—Defective in 
arrangement, argument, and _ portraiture, 
this work falls far short of M. Forneron’s 
‘ Histoire des Emigrés’; moreover, the new 
material M. Daudet now incorporates with 
the volumes he began to issue twenty years 
ago hardly warrants the words: ‘ J’ai donc 
presque le droit de dire que c’est un ouvrage 
nouveau que je présente aux lecteurs.’’ 
Still, we thank him for some additional 
details confirming the judgment of King 
Victor Amadeus, who in 1790, on personal 
acquaintance with his son-in-law, Comte 
d’Artois, declared that ‘‘ near kinship to the 
French Crown conferred the right to indulge 
in utter ignorance, to give way to every 
passion, to set aside the laws of religion, of 
morality, and of the State, to be assured on 
all sides that the realm belongs to the king 
and to his family ’ ; and, it might be added, 
to revel in that species of treachery to 
Louis XVI. which justified such a 
description as Marie Antoinette’s cry of 
“Cain, Cain!” In truth, never before had 
the confraternity of adventurers boasted of 
recruits so dead to honour and loyalty as 
that aristocratic horde of émigrés who, said 
Woronzoff, “‘ sont comme la peste. Partout 
ot ils viennent, ils rongent la main qui les 
nourrit.”” 

The royal princes caballed against each 
other, and the councils of each were 
weakened by internal treachery. Thus, 
whilst Monsieur (Louis XVIII.) finds his 
private correspondence tampered with by his 





minister the Duc de Vauguyon, the latter’s 
son, the Prince de Carency, after robbing a 
Frankfort bank by impersonating the 
Spanish Ambassador, is presently found in 
Paris, selling the secrets and the agents of 
the royalists to Barras. There was the 
déclassé Comte d’Antraigues, the ‘ Marat 
of the Counter-Revolution,”” who would cut 
off the heads of 100,000 constitutional 
royalists, who enjoyed the special confidence 
of the princes, who corresponded with all 
the European statesmen, and who held the 
threads of all the conspiracies and operations 
of the émigrés. Before long he and the still 
more infamous Montgaillard capitalized their 
knowledge, and betrayed to the Directory 
Pichegru’s intrigues with the royalists. 
Perpetually likening himself to Henri IV., 
Monsieur had, it must be allowed, inherited 
his ancestor’s elasticity of conscience. 
Together with D’Artois he had contributed 
to the death of Louis XVI. by opposition to 
a@ constitutional monarchy. His manifesto 
in 1795 combined adherence to the strictest 
principles of the ancien régime with vows of 
vengeance against its opponents and of 
death to his “* brother’s assassins.’’ In 1797, 
after 18 Fructidor, this pensioner of England 
is fooled into the belief that not only Barras, 
but also the regicide Carnot, on promise of 
12,000,000 francs, are prepared to restore 
him to the throne of his ancestors. Having 
discovered that ‘‘ on ne prend pas les mouches 
avec du vinaigre,” Monsieur is now profuse 
in offers of indemnity to his faithful 
** Paul, vicomte de Barras,’ whom he 
appoints his “‘commissaire général & l’effet 
de préparer et exécuter le rétablissement 
pur et simple de la monarchie frangaise.” 
Still more absurd is his appeal to Bonaparte 
on his return from Egypt to choose between 
the roles of Cesar and Monk :— 


‘*Rendez-moi cette armée toujours victorieuse 
sous vos ordres...... Dites ce que vous désirez pour 
vous, pour [vos amis], et linstant de ma restaura- 
tion sera celui ot vos désirs seront accomplis.”’ 


Though continually duped by his fraudulent 
—— the inveterate intriguer never tired 
of his game, nor of attempting to thwart 
England’s policy by means of the alms she 
bestowed upon him; for, as M. Daudet 
observes, Monsieur was convinced that, 
penniless exile though he was, “‘]’Europe 
ne pouvait se passer de lui. Il était la clef 
de voate de l’équilibre continental.” 

In dealing with England’s treatment of the 
expatriated Bourbons our author’s bias 
against this country obscures his judgment. 
“Throw yourself into Brittany without 
waiting the result of foreign negotiations,”’ 
said the Empress Catherine to D’Artois as, 
investing him with the famous sword, she 
pledged him to immediate action or to death. 
Vaudreuil, his intimate friend, rejoined, 
** Lyon, La Vendée, Toulon, ou la tombe, 
voila ce qui lui convient.’ ‘* C’était le cas 
ou jamais pour le comte d’Artois de se jeter 
en avant. Mais le pourrait-il, et swrtout le 
voudrait-il *”” observes M. Daudet. Surely 
this admission nullifies his argument that 
“Cain,” whose disobedience to his own 
sovereign had had such fatal results, and 
who during that monarch’s life had asserted, 
** Tl n’est de roi que moi,” remained passive 
for two years and a half in deference to 
Pitt’s policy. At last, in August, 1795, 
D’ Artois, at the request of our Government, 
set out to invade La Vendée, protected by 
an English fleet and supported by 4,000 
English troops, in order to effect a junction 
with Charette’s forces. But the prince 
declined to venture beyond the security 
afforded by the Ile d’Yeu. Admiral Warren 
repeatedly exhorted him to attempt the 
mainland, promising to remain at hand to 
re-embark him in case of misadventure; 
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* Je ne veux pas aller Chouanner,” was the 
poltroon’s reply (Forneron, ‘Hist. des 

migrés,’ vol. ii. 137). M. Daudet 
remarks: ‘Il reste toutefois avéré qu’avec 
un peu d’audace il aurait pu passer en France. 
....Peut-étre aussi ne lui en laissa-t-on pas 
le temps,”’ for after three months Pitt recalled 
the fleet to England, and “ the prince could 
only obey.” But surely three months was 
enough to enable the man to make up his 
mind whether to fight or to fly. The letter 
attributed to Charette, “‘ Sire, la lacheté de 
votre frére a tout perdu....il ne me restera 
plus qu’é périr inutilement pour votre 
service,” sums up the story. 

Again, M. Daudet plainly expresses his 
belief that in undertaking the Quiberon 
expedition in June, 1795, “‘ L’Angleterre.... 
avait cherché a détruire les seuls rivaux 
qu’elle eit & redouter....en jetant dans cette 
aventure l’élite de la marine francaise ”’ ; 
yet, from the description he quotes further 
on as to the scandalous and licentious state 
of that élite, it was evidently not worth the 
trouble of destroying. After suggesting that 
ignorance or perfidy was the reason why 
Puisaye was not supported by a large English 
force, he presently gives the following from 
the letter of an officer attached to the expe- 
dition :— 

‘* Je croirais que les troupes anglaises ne paraitront 

pasen France. Les préj uges des Bretons s’y opposent, 
et la déclaration de M. de Puisaye leur promet qu’il 
n’y aura aucune troupe étrangére. Si on en 
demande, elles seront prétes.” 
For the rest, we would commend to M. Daudet 
the memoirs of that Comte de Puisaye whom 
he so heartily detests. Disgusted by the 
attacks on our good faith made by those who 
were ever demanding from us money to 
squander on their chimerical schemes, the 
Comte asks :— 

‘* Pourquoi done, depuis trois ans, sollicitent-ils 
avec tant d’empressement lintervention et les 
secours [de l’Angleterre]? et s’ils ne recgoivent l’asile 
et le pain de sa générosité que pour la calomnier, 
ou méme en médire, se sont-ils done réservés de 
fournir 4 Vhistoire le seul trait neuf, peut-étre, de 
la dépravation humaine que la révolution francaise 
ait produit.” —‘ Mém.,’ vol. iv. p. 33. 

Histoire de la Littérature Francaise Classique, 
1518-1830. Par Ferdinand Brunetiére.— 
Tome Premier. De Marot a Montaigne. — 
Deuxiéme Partie. La Pléiade. (Paris, Dela- 
grave. )—The view that the ‘‘ French Renais- 
sance”’ was introduced from Italy at a 
definite date in 1492 by Charles VIII. “ sans 
le savoir,’ continued by Louis XII. “sans 
le vouloir,” and consciously by Francis I., 
is no longer held, though it still persists in 
our terminology. Even M. Brunetiére, who 
in the first part of this work—‘ Le Mouve- 
ment de la Renaissance ’—clearly demon- 
strated the essential incompatibility of the 
Italian Renaissance and the revival of 
Western Europe, now tacitly assumes that 
they are fundamentally one. But this is 
not so. The Italian Renaissance was a 
literary and artistic movement founded on 
Italian tradition; the revival of Western 
Europe was at base an economic one, caused 
by the constant drain on its resources, the 
profits of its commerce being absorbed by 
the great trading centres of Italy, of its 
religion by Rome. In France this move- 
ment, divided in aim, attempted on one side 
to obtain possession of the Italian trading 
centres, on the other to compete with them ; 
and this division was reflected in its religious 
and literary aspects. A further complica- 
tion was caused in the literary movement by 
two things: the invention of printing, which 
upset the equilibrium of interest arrived at 
after centuries of manuscript production ; 
and the existence of a universal language, 
which allowed of the interaction of unrelated 





literatures. But the broad distinction still 
persisted. An Italian of the Renaissance 
was preoccupied with the manner of his 
writing; a writer of the Western Revival 
with what he had to say. It is therefore 
something more than a coincidence of time 
that makes M. Brunetiére head the first sec- 
tion of his history ‘ Autour de la Réforme.’ 

As soon, however, as any idea of depend- 
ence on the Italian Renaissance is dismissed, 
it becomes necessary to define as clearly as 
possible its influence on Western Europe, and 
more especially on France. M. Brunetiére 
abandons Burckhardt’s well-known formula— 
the tendency of the Renaissance is to indi- 
vidualism—or rather substitutes in it human- 
ism. Here we cannot follow him. Indi- 
vidualism was the new thing, the key-note 
of the revival of Western Europe; in Italy 
it was a deep-seated characteristic. As a 
people the Italians had never really formed 
part of the ordered framework of medieval 
society ; feudalism had been superimposed 
on them, and had never entered into their 
being. Humanism was the new thing, the 
vital principle of the Italian Renaissance, 
and it is the influence of humanism on 
French literature that M. Brunetiére traces 
in the volume before us. The Pleiad was a 
group of young writers, most of whom had 
studied the new learning under Daurat. 
They were intensely French, eminently 
patriotic, greedy of glory, lovers of art, pre- 
occupied withstyle ; and their work influenced 
the development of French literature for 
the next two centuries. 

The France of those days had two im- 
portant literary centres, Lyons and Paris. 
Lyons stood for Italy as Paris for France. 
It was the centre of trade; its banks were 
in the hands of Italian families ; its presses 
poured Italian books and translations on the 
market ; its poets were the first to imitate 
Italian forms and ideas. Scéve, Pontus 
de Tyard, Louise Labé, rank chief among 
them, the last a fine poet too often entirely 
overlooked by English readers. The ‘ Olive,’ 
the ‘ Vers Lyriques,’ the ‘ Erreurs Amour- 
euses,’ the ‘ Cléopatre,’ and the ‘ Amours de 
Francine’ are to some extent a logical con- 
sequence of the ‘ Delia’ of Scéve, of the 
poems of Louise Labé. But it was not only 
Italian models that influenced the Pleiad— 
it was all classical antiquity. They began 
by adoring Homer, and writing like the 
Alexandrians ; they ended by worshipping 
Virgil, and copying Seneca and Statius ; and 
while Italian influence died away with them, 
they riveted the fetters of classicism on 
French poetry for centuries to come. 

We have no intention of following M. 
Brunetiére through his detailed account of 
the Pleiad, or saying much of his suggestive 
criticism. We agree with nearly every word 
of it, but it is not complete. We want to 
see the other side, the long process of accept- 
ance; the struggle of the spirit of Western 
Europe and the Reform against the Italian 
invasion, and their final defeat and disgrace. 
The countless editions of Marot’s Psalms, 
of Rabelais, of the Conteurs, of the 
old romances, the ‘ Quatre Fils,’ &c., the 
popular theatre, with its farces and mysteries, 
attest a public untouched by the Italianate 
Court and the humanist men of letters. The 
defeat of the popular poetry is easy to under- 
stand. The Italian Renaissance was dead 
in the days of Ronsard, and its effects were 
temporary ; but the humanist movement 
chanced to supply a national craving for 
authority, and in the train of the forces of 
authority in Church and State, and led by 
the greatest poet his country has ever 
produced, it conquered. But it is well 
to remember that the great names of 
the battle owe their renown to-day to 





qualities far other than those for which they 
were then praised, and that the lines of 
Ronsard read by any but professed students 
of literature owe nothing to his poetical 
principles—everything to that expression 
of the poet’s personality which it was the 
mission of his school to drive out of French 
poetry. 











SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Alexander Hamilton. By F. S. Oliver. 
(Constable & Co.)—Mr. Oliver has written a 
very thoughtful and clever essay on the 
life and work of Alexander Hamilton, one 
of the chief framers of that Constitution under 
which the United States have prospered for 
more than a century. It does not profess 
to be formal biography, but is rather intended 
to illustrate some aspects of the problem 
which is now facing the people of this country. 
That problem, as Mr. Oliver points out, is 
curiously similar to that which confronted 
the American statesmen after the successful 
conclusion of the war in which they cut 
themselves adrift from the mother country. 
It is to devise some bond of union for a 
number of distant and differently constituted 
States: ‘‘ The final question with us, as 
with Hamilton, is how we may convert a 
voluntary league of States, terminable upon 
a breath, into a firm union.” It is curious 
to notice how close a parallel can be drawn 
between our present political situation and 
that with which Hamilton and his fellow 
constitution-makers had to deal :— 

‘‘The sentiment in favour of union in the 

abstract was practically universal. No man dared 
get up boldly and proclaim himself an advocate of 
disintegration. But disputes began so soon as it 
came to a definition of terms. The end was willed 
sincerely enough, but not the means to it. In 
popular debate every plan put forward was riddled 
with objections. The British people, at any rate, 
need have little difficulty in understanding such a 
situation, since for many years they have been 
living in a similar one.” 
It is to be remembered that the thirteen 
States which formed the germ of the Great 
Republic were as diverse, in all but race, as 
any of the colonies and dependencies of 
which our Empire consists. ‘‘ There is no 
such ill-feeling between the States which 
compose the British Empire to-day as that 
which existed between New York or Massa- 
chusetts and the respective neighbours of 
each.” South Carolina in 1787 was almost 
as remote from Boston in time as Cape 
Town is to-day from London. Of course the 
parallel must not be carried too far, but 
Mr. Oliver has worked it out in a very inter- 
esting and instructive manner. Ths gives 
a tinge of actuality to his historical essay, 
which is also a very solid and appreciative 
account of Hamilton’s great work and impos- 
ing figure. Mrs. Atherton has written a 
novel on Hamilton’s life, and has promised 
to give us a full biography of her hero, which, 
if read along with this admirable essay, ought 
to bring him closer to our knowledge than 
any of his contemporaries except Washington ; 
and, with that one exception, there was pro- 
bably none of them better worth knowing. 

Ethiopia in Exile. By B. Pullen-Burry. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—Miss Pullen-Burry’s inter- 
esting and able book begins with a study of 
negro life in Jamaica, and goes on to con- 
trast it with the condition of coloured persons 
living under American rule. It is a valuable 
contribution to that great racial problem 
which demands the serious attention of 
American statesmen. The author draws 
an instructive parallel between the condition 
of the negroes of Jamaica and those of the 
United States. In the latter country the 
struggle for existence has produced finer 
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individual specimens of negro manhood, but 
there is an acute racial problem which is not 
felt in our colonies :— 


‘Under British rule the race is not segregated 
from the rest of the population ; therefore college- 
bred youths are not wanted, it being superfluous 
to train men for professional life in which there are 
few if any openings. The contradictory feature in 
American politics, where democracy is the basic 
principle of government, which the race problem 
affords, is this: here is a race within its jurisdic- 
tion of a backward and unassimilable character, 
a nation within a nation unable to adjust itself 
to its environment. Instead of democratic and 
segregative, the British policy towards the emanci- 
pated race has been paternal, sympathetic, and 
helpful ; thus our race troubles have been nil as 
compared with those of America.” 


Miss Pullen-Burry sees the most hopeful sign 
in the work done by Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington and his colleagues for the education 
and racial elevation of the negro, and gives 
a full and interesting account of this work, 
which shows that the negro himself has at 
last undertaken in earnest to solve his own 
roblem. If the United States Government 
ollows Mr. Roosevelt’s lead in taking a sym- 
pathetic view of such efforts, this problem 
may yet be solved, for in the history of the 
race, as of the individual, all effective reforms 
must come from within. 


In the Land of the Strenuous Life. By 
Abbé Felix Klein. (Chicago, McClurg & 
Co.)—From Tocqueville and Mrs. Trollope to 
M. Bourget and Prof. Miinsterberg, foreign 
observers have felt it at once a pleasure and 
a duty to analyze and depict the life of the 
United States. Americans themselves invite 
this criticism, since it is a commonplace that 
the first question they ask of visitors is, 
**How do you like our country ?”’ Abbé 
Klein, one of the ablest and most enlightened 
of the younger school of French Catholics, 
now publishes an English translation of his 
recent book, ‘ Au Pays de la Vie Intense,’ 
which passed through seven editions in 
France within a few months of its issue. 
One of the author’s unusual qualifications 
for his task is shown by the fact that, like 
Prof. Miinsterberg, he has been his own 
translator, and the work is uncommonly well 
done. Few Frenchmen can write English so 
well as the Abbé, and there is just enough 
of a foreign accent in his book to render it 
piquant and remind us that the eyes through 
which he looked on the strange and varied 
spectacle of American life were trained in a 
totally different environment. In a preface 
— addressed to his American readers 
the author indicates very simply and clearly 
what he found peculiarly attractive in the 
ways of that great democracy which he 
offers for imitation to his countrymen. He 
went across the Atlantic in 1902 ‘‘ as a sort 
of representative of a commercial establish- 
ment in the moral realm,” to study first and 
foremost the working of the Catholic Church 
in the States, and to see if he could draw 
from its remarkable success in a long-hostile 
environment any lessons applicable to the 
present critical stage of its history in France. 
He goes on to say to his American friends :— 

‘*Now, among the things which you supply in 
profusion, and which we demand, I know not ing 
more important nor more enviable than initiative 
and tolerance. The courage to act and the wisdom 
to — others to act,—what is more beautiful, 
and in our day more necessary, than this? If true 
civilization is measured by increase in the value of 
human personality, what is granderthan to develope 
one’s own nature in all proper directions, and to 
promote the development of the capabilities of 
others? You are a people at once energetic and 
tolerant ; you promote without hindrance your own 
freedom, and you respect as sacred the freedom of 
all your brothers. In this at least—and it is a 
great deal—you deserve to be taken as the model 
of the world; and I count it a favour of God to 
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have the honour to set this example before France 
just at the moment when it is most needed.” 


It would be a mistake, of course, to ignore 
the fact that the United States have in some 
points—as in the recurrent treatment of the 
negro problem, and the attitude of Cali- 
fornia to its Chinese population—departed 
from this ideal. But in the main, at any rate 
where people of the Caucasian race are con- 
cerned, this passage well expresses the contri- 
bution made by America to the ideals of the 
world. Abbé Klein’s book is chiefly a 
fantasia on this theme, and it will be read 
with the greater interest because of the 
fresh point of view from which he studies 
the familiar phenomena of American life. 
To a French priest it is a discovery to see 
that “in the United States to be a Catholic 
means to practise the Catholic religion,” 
as also to find that in Canada “men wax 
hot over railroad affairs as we do over the 
question of anti-clericalism.’”’ The great 
advantage of seeing national life through 
foreign eyes is that everything, as Holmes 
happily said, is ‘‘ depolarized,” and the 
essential features of life emerge, just as Mont 
Blanc stands up above its Alpine fellows 
when seen from Geneva. This picturesque 
book deserves to find as many and as appre- 
ciative readers in the country which it 
describes as it has already found in the land 
to which it holds up a democratic exemplar. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE official History of the War in South 
Africa, 1899-1902, of which we have 
received Vol. I. and Maps from Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett, could not have been 
entrusted to better hands than those of 
Sir Frederick Maurice—a gentleman of dis- 
tinction as well as a pleasant writer, and 
master of the art of war. He has done his 
best with an ungrateful task. It would, 
we think, have been better for the Govern- 
ment to abandon the intention to produce 
the book. The evidence given before the 
Elgin Commission might have been supple- 
mented by the maps and sketches which 
form one of the two volumes now issued. 
The part of the book before us deals with 
the origin of the war and its course up to 
the commencement of the operations of 
Lord Roberts in the middle of February, 
1900. In ‘ The Times History of the War’ 
Mr. Amery was allowed far more space to 
cover the same ground; and he was free 
from the obvious limitations imposed by 
military opinion on a general officer writing 
an official history. 

The most important object to be served 
by a military history is to give students 
such an account of success and of failure, 
with the reasons in each case, as to make 
success more probable and failure less pro- 
bable in the future. It is impossible to 
comment with freedom upon the mistakes 
and the deficiencies of great officers still 
living, and in most cases still holding high 
command, when the writer seems to wield 
official thunder. The second volume of 
Mr. Amery contained his account of the 
battle of Ladysmith and of Magersfontein. 
It was the subject of much evidence given 
before the Elgin Commission. Mr. Amery’s 
statements were successfully attacked, if 
at all, upon one minor detail only. Sir 
Frederick Maurice goes lightly over the 
same ground, and neither affirms nor denies 
the truth of anything which has sunk 
into the public mind as the result of study 
of the books of Mr. Amery and of many 
other writers. No other course was possible, 
but the fact deprives the book of the value 
which might otherwise attach to it, Mr. 





Amery’ asserts" of the battle of Ladysmith 
that the orders of the general in command, 
which he prints, were “ vague and sketchy 
to a degree that was responsible for much of 
the subsequent confusion.” He explains 
that the failure on the right “was a very 
bad piece of staff work.’ He censures 
General French, but explains that the failure 
of the cavalry was in part due to the defi- 
ciencies in the orders. Although the com- 
mander of the Boer left which beat us 
showed incompetence and lack of nerve, 
which led to collapse at the beginning of the 
battle, a divided command and a complete 
absence of staff did not prevent the battle 
being a victory for the Boers, who are, 
nevertheless, shown by Mr. Amery to have 
exhibited little courage or dash on this 
oceasion. Our “retirement soon lost all 
semblance of order. The two rifle battalions 
were especially bad.” One company is 
afterwards excepted by Mr. Amery from this 
condemnation. The artillery behaved well, 
as they did throughout the campaign, but 
their conduct was ‘‘ the one bright spot in 
one of the gloomiest days in the history of 
the British army.” ‘“‘ If the Boers had been 
led by a general, or if they had been Afridis,”’ 
we should have been destroyed. Our left 
wing was “never properly reformed, but 
dribbled into Ladysmith during the after- 
noon.” On the left a whole column sur- 
rendered to a small Boer force. They seem 
to have been forgotten by headquarters, 
and Mr. Amery records that ‘no attempt 
was made to send any assistance to Carle- 
ton.” Of this column many men had 
bolted in the night and “found their way 
back to Ladysmith.” The surrender on the 
left is fully described by Mr. Amery, and it 
is explained how and why a captain hoisted 
a white flag, then a major, and finally the 
colonel in command. ‘ The ethics of sur- 
render ” are discussed, and the effect of such 
action in this case on the whole course of 
the war is fully given. The number of 
officers and men who surrendered is accu- 
rately stated, and the conclusion of the 
painful chapter is “‘ The better men won.” 
“In the open field 12,000 British troops 
were not a mstch for an equal number of 
Boers.”” The only point in Mr. Amery’s 
chapter which can be said to have been 
upset is in a foot-note, “‘ Disorderly retire- 
ment of cavalry,” and, in the text, “A 
seething mass of clubbed and _ broken 
cavalry....collected and reformed itself.” 
This is the story familiar to our public and 
to the military world. It is, on the whole, 
confirmed by the evidence before the Elgin 
Commission, and it is at no point contra- 
dicted by Sir Frederick Maurice. On the 
other hand, there is little said by him of 
the orders, which are hardly discussed or 
explained. His account of the cavalry 
reads like an admission (pp. 180 and 181) 
that Mr. Amery was right, but this is 
neither asserted nor denied. The conduct 
of the three battalions of infantry, who, 
according to all observers, ‘“‘ran,” is pal- 
liated, and in the official pages they “ get 
away” with “unimpaired discipline, but 
with great confusion.” The regimental 
officers who were present have in their 
letters thrown much doubt upon the “ dis- 
cipline.” Returning to the subject, Sir 
Frederick Maurice tells us, in the style of 
Napier :— 

‘*The troops quickly recovered, and indeed but 
few had yielded to the shock. Many had gathered 
about their officers with fixed bayonets; many, 
hurled to the ground, had nevertheless gripped 
their weapons and looked not for safety, but the 
enemy.” 

At the end of the chapter, after his account 
of the surrender on the left, Sir Frederick 
Maurice quotes the official number of officers 
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and men taken by the Boers as though these 
all surrendered under Col. Carleton. The 
statement of Mr. Amery is fuller and clearer 
and the prisoners taken on the right are 
distinguished from the number who sur- 
rendered on the left of our position. 

When we come to Magersfontein the same 

characteristics affect the two accounts, 
and we do not see that the official history 
justifies its existence. According to Mr. 
Amery, 
‘¢a mob of broken men stampeded back to the line 
of bushes, leaving a hustled, trampled, but stead- 
fast remnant......The highland brigade was now a 
complete wreck }...... dribbling away across the 
plain, helpless, unnerved, and utterly indifferent to 
the orders and reproaches of its officers.” 


Sir Frederick Maurice is more polite, but does 
not efface the impression which Mr. Amery’s 
work has caused: ‘‘ The highlanders.... 
gradually....ebbed away to the guns.... 
Fortunately the Boers were unenterprising.”’ 
The account given of how 100 men who 
made a separate attack were driven back 
by Cronje illustrates the different methods 
of the two writers. Mr. Amery explains 
that Cronje had lost his way and had six 
men with him. Meeting the Highlanders 
face to face, the seven Boers blazed at them 
and created the impression that they were 
a host. In Sir Frederick Maurice’s account, 
which again reminds us of the style of Napier, 
*¢ Cronje...... was aroused by the sound of battle, 
and galloping to the hill chanced to arrive at this 
moment. The rifles of his escort, suddenly smiting 
Wilson’s men from an unexpected direction at 
short range, checked them, and possibly changed 
the issue of the day.” 


We are not here told that Cronje and “his 
escort’? were but seven. Neither is the 
statement denied. Both Mr. Amery and 
Sir Frederick give our numbers as 100. 


A PLEASANT volume for the general reader 
is published by Mr. John Murray under the 
title Empires and Emperors of Russia, China, 
Korea, and Japan, by Monsignor Count Vay 
de Vaya and Luskod. The distinguished 
Hungarian ecclesiastic who is responsible 
for these sketches of travel, many of which 
have appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
the Deutsche Rundschau, and Pearson’s 
Magazine, comes near to giving us a volume 
of more value than that which he has actu- 
ally produced. But he is only from time 
to time, as it were, on the edge of the really 
interesting portions of his subject, except 
so far as he may meet the demands of the 
ordinary reader. We cannot but commend 
the reticence which has prevented the author 
from violating the confidence of the great 
kings with whom he has consorted, but it is 
somewhat tantalizing to read of “ puppy 
chops” at the Chinese State banquet, and 
to learn little not already known about those 
who were his hosts. We commend the 
vclume—all the more because the author 
has a true conception of the real greatness 
of Chinese art, of which he writes :— 

‘* We cannot fail to admire its vigour and its 
refinement. During my repeated visits to that 
land it gave me continuous interest and constant 
surprises. It is always grand, always strong, and 
always refined.” 


WHEN we reviewed Capt. Klado’s former 
volume in May, 1905, we informed our 
readers that his strategy was sound, but his 
authority small, on account of the fashion 
in which he had played with it. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton now publish The Battle 
of the Sea of Japan, the translation being 
by Dr Dickinson and Mr. Marchant. The 
name of Capt. Klado does not inspire con- 
fidence among Britons. But of all those who 
saw torpedo boats in the North Sea and were 
politely disbelieved by Admiral Fournier 
and his colleagues, Capt. Klado is the least 





“sympathetic ” in Russia. The claim made 
by Dr. Dickinson in the preface, that “‘ with 
wonderful intuition he prophesied the down- 
fall of Port Arthur and the destruction of 
the fleet,’? is one which almost causes T'he 
Atheneum to suggest that its own patent is 
being violated. The fact is, however, that 
it was the general belief among well-informed 
persons in this country that there would be 
war (inasmuch as the Japanese were not 
** bluffing,” and the Russians thought they 
were), and that war must certainly lead to 
the capture of Port Arthur, and probably 
to the destruction of the fleet. The doubtful 
point was whether the Russian fleet would 
succeed in making its escape from the China 
seas, and would inflict so much damage 
upon Togo in the process as to leave the 
command of the sea in dispute for some 
years between Russia and Japan. No one 
expected that the Japanese would under- 
take great military operations in the centre 
of Manchuria or towards the north, but these 
were, of course, whether wise or unwise, 
rendered possible by a complete naval 
supremacy of Japan over Russia which was 
not anticipated. Capt. Klado’s prophecy 
was unusual on the Continent, but was 
general among the highest authorities in 
this country. We believe that the British 
Admiralty had doubts, and that the War 
Office had not: a curious exception to 
general rule. At p. 137 Capt. Klado him- 
self sets up no such scheme of prophecy 
as is attributed to him in the Preface, and 
rightly says of his countrymen: “ With no 
less difficulty the fall of Port Arthur might 
have been foreseen.” 

There is one curious and interesting piece 
of pclitical information in this volume. We 
quote the essential words :— 

‘*Detachments could have been provided with 

prepared materials and bodies of men specially 
trained for the rapid organization of a temporary 
base, just as we have had for a long time in the 
Odessa Military Circuit. Year after year at the 
manceuvres there has been proof that crews and 
materials can be got ready and embarked in a 
week.” 
This is the secret of the Russian prepara- 
tions for a dash at the Bosporus when 
necessary. The Sultan has, however, 
recently improved his defences in the neigh- 
bourhood of Therapia. 

Dr. Erie Hatkvy appears to complete in 
a third volume entitled Le Radicalisme 
philosophique his history of the formation 
of philosophical Radicalism, of which the 
first volume dealt with the youth of Bentham, 
and the second with the evolution of Utili- 
tarianism between the French Revolution 
and Waterloo. The publisher is M. Félix 
Alcan, of Paris. Dr. Halévy has treated 
more fully the personal side of this interest- 
ing piece of English history than has any 
British writer. Mr. Graham Wallas, in his 
well-known volume, has described Place and 
the Westminster Radicals; John Stuart 
Mill and many others have dealt with the 
development of Utilitarian doctrine; in- 
numerable writers have described William 
Godwin and his times ; but the compilation 
from all sources which Dr. Halévy has accom- 
plished is, we think, unique. Considering 
the hand from which the book has come, 
we must allow that there is in it a flattering 
disregard of the French origin of much that 
it describes. Ricardo, for example, is dealt 
with, as many will be inclined to think, 
somewhat too exclusively as an English 
phenomenon. In the case of Bentham, 
however, we recognize the remarkably 
detached character of his teaching, which 
constituted part of its great strength and 
also a weakness. r 

The intellectual descent of James Mill 
from Bentham and Ricardo, and of John 





Stuart Mill from the same two _ teachers 
rather than from his father, is well traced, 
as are the origin and early history of The 
Westminster Review, and of the Parliament- 
ary group under George Grote. Much 
material is brought together with regard to 
the two Austins, but full use has not been 
made of the very best source—the letters 
from J. 8. Mill and others, published in the 
collected works of Tocqueville. The extent 
to which Bentham has influenced the legis- 
lation of India, and to which he, through 
Wakefield and Molesworth, has also affected 
the constitutional development of Australia 
and Canada, is traced, but without any 
special account of the settlement of South 
Australia or New Zealand. In the pages which 
immediately precede the merger of the Ben- 
thamites into the Manchester school, and 
the resultant extinction of some of Bentham’s 
cherished views, Dr. Halévy points out what 
he thinks the preponderant part played by 
the Benthamites in the British colonial 
system of the last half-century. A different 
view, which has more regard to Elizabethan 
traditions, would be gathered from the pages 
of Prof. Hugh Egerton and other modern 
English writers, and is, we think, more 
accurate. 


Tue J. B. Lippincott Company have sent 
us the ‘‘ Montezuma ’”’ Edition of Prescott, 
a limited issue which is admirably complete, 
and has every advantage of type, paper, and 


editing. The edition runs to twenty-two 
volumes, comprising ‘The Conquest of 
Mexico,’ ‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’ the 


‘Charles V.’ of Robertson (here included as 
being finished by Prescott), and the ‘ Reign 
of Philip II.,’ each of which takes four 
volumes ; the ‘ Conquest of Peru’ in three, 
‘ Biographical and Critical Miscellanies’ in 
two, and the single volume in which Pres- 
cott’s ‘Life’ was warmly and faithfully 
pictured by his friend Ticknor. 

We are always glad to see new editions of 
Prescott, for he is one of the historians of the 
first rank who combine research and accuracy 
with that gift of style without which the 
dry bones of history cannot live. Many 
people have read Prescott who have read 
nothing else of the sort ; and in two or three 
cases known to us he has awakened to wide 
interest in history of all kinds those who 
regarded it as a dismal subject, impossible 
for the ordinary man. Such merit is possibl 
greater than that of the writer who labori- 
ously disproves an unimportant point or 
two, abuses his predecessors, and can never 

enetrate beyond a small circle of specialists 
blinded to art, perhaps, from mere study, 
like Darwin. 

We do not, however, imply that Prescott’s 
work as here presented is in any way behind 
the requirements of modern research. In 
spite of the loss of his eye, he was not, as 
the proverb goes, the king of the blind; he 
was untiring in the correction of his works, 
and we have here the notes of his secretary, 
John Foster Kirk (himself an historian of 
repute, though apt to be too rhetorical), as 
well as considerable additions by the editor 
of the series, Prof. W. H. Munro. Prof. 
Munro has spent much time on the Reforma- 
tion period, and in the points we have 
examined he is fully abreast of recent 
investigation. He is the right man, too, 
to edit Prescott, for he writes in a lucid and 
natural style which makes his preliminary 
notices very agreeable to read. Prescott’s 
career was indeed, as he says, a romance in 
itself: the man who could write only with 
the aid of a machine composed of parallel 
wires, who could not read for himself, and 
who was in comfortable circumstances was 
the last person whom one would expect to 
make a world-wide name by a body of 
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history larger than Gibbon’s and Macaulay’s. 
This Prescott achieved, and his work 
deserves all the distinction of fine paper, 
beautiful type, and careful editing awarded 
to him in this limited issue. The binding, 
we should add, is tasteful and durable. 
The illustrations do not entirely please us, 
but are undeniably effective and well above 
the average of such things. Prescott’s 
‘Biographical and Critical Miscellanies ’ 
contain some sound work, but must be re- 
garded, we fear, as stodgy in these days. 
They are in that full-dress style which abhors 
the wise freedom of the vernacular. 

The memoir of him by Ticknor is regarded 
as almost classical in the United States, and 
makes very pleasant reading. It contains 
some lessons of generosity to rival historians 
which English scholars of to-day might well 
take to heart. It is too much the fashion to 
hint dislike of somebody else’s methods, to 
denounce predecessors as deficient in method 
or industry, to pride oneself on differing 
from somebody else instead of on doing 
one’s own work as well as possible. These 
Pharisaic ideas of self-advertisement are 
unworthy of the scholar. Prescott was a 
charming companion, generally beloved, 
never embittered by difficulties which 
would sour an ordinary man, never so much 
taken up by his own work as to be a nuisance 
to everybody else, though his industry was 
marvellous. No one knew for years that 
he was writing history, and those who inter- 
rupted the current of his composition (neces- 
sarily done for the most part in his brain 
before it was committed to paper, since he 
could not write roughly, read, and revise) 
were received with such forbearance that 
they had no idea of having seriously hindered 
him. This ‘ Life ’ is one of the most gracious 
records of a scholar that we know, and the 
whole edition is one which would have 

leased Prescott. One of his secretaries 
as noted that he 
**loved his books almost as he loved his children ; 
he liked to see them well dressed, in rich, sub- 
stantial bindings ; and if one, by any accident, was 
dropped, ‘it annoyed him,’ he said jestingly, 
‘almost as much as if a baby fell.’” 


Tue Clarendon Press publishes for Mr. 
J. Wells a little book on The Oxford Degree 
Ceremony, and has, he modestly says in his 
Preface, furnished in the illustrations “ its 
most valuable part.’ But the whole is an 
admirable little piece of history, which we 
commend to all university men. Mr. Wells 
rightly maintains the dignity of tradition, 
which he leavens with a pretty touch of 
humour here and there. 


Mr. Dent is proceeding with his reissue of 
the novels of Dumas, the latest of which is 
the Vicomte de Bragelonne, 4 vols. It is a 
well-printed and illustrated edition which 
ought to please many. Mr. Dent has also 
taken over “The Prime Ministersof England,” 
a series which has already secured popularity. 
The Gladstone has reached a fifth edition, 
the Palmerston a third, the Lord John 
Russell (a sound piece of work by the general 
editor, Mr. Stuart J. Reid) a fourth. These 
books afford a good chance of studying 
Victorian history on the personal side— 
the side which has most appeal to the 
ordinary man. 


THE complete works of Shakspcare have 
been added to Nelson’s “New Century 
Library,” in six volumes. They form an 
attractive set which we expect to achieve 
popularity in spite of much competition. 
The type is unusually bold and clear, and 
the plan of printing six or seven plays in 
a volume prevents undue crowding of type 
and matter, while the use of India paper 
renders each instalment convenient for the 





pocket. The last volume contains the 
poems other than dramatic, and a glossary, 
while each has a coloured illustration by 
way of frontispiece. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN have now completed 
their ‘‘ Pocket Tennyson ”’ by a fifth volume, 
Dramas. We need not repeat our commenda- 
tion of it, but may point out that the present 
publishers alone can present the poet’s 
work in the form which he himself selected 
for survival. 


THE spirited venture known as The 
World’s Classics, due in the first instance to 
Mr. Grant Richards, is being well developed 
by Mr. Frowde. We have before us twelve 
volumes which are neatly bound, and, by 
the use of India paper, reduced to attractive 
slenderness. 
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AUSTRALIAN RELIGION : 
A CORRECTION. 


May I be allowed to correct, and to express 
my regret for, an unconscious misrepresenta- 
tion of the meaning of Mr. Howitt, which 
occurs in my ‘Secret of the Totem,’ 
pp. 197-200, and in other places ?_ I under- 
stood Mr. Howitt to mean (‘ Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia,’ p. 500) that the 
tribes with female descent have no belief in 
an ‘ All Father,” and I said that here “his 
statement seems in collision with his own 
evidence as to the facts.’” From a paper by 
Mr. Howitt in Folk-Lore (June, 1906, pp. 174— 
190) I gather that his meaning was not what 
I supposed (I quoted his passages), and that 
bis statement was, when understood as he 
understood it, in accordance with his evi- 
dence. I much regret my misapprehension, 
not only as to Mr. Howitt, but as to Mr. 
Frazer in the same passage. A. Lana. 








WHERE WAS THE ‘ORMULUM’ 
WRITTEN ? 
Dalston Vicarage, Cumberland. 

WHEN Dr. Bradley (Atheneum, May 19th) 
undertakes to identify the place where the 
‘Ormulum’ was written, he raises an issue 
which he cannot expect to pass unchallenged. 
The definite facts known about the author, 
he says, are that his name was Orm, and that 
he had a brother Walter who was, like him- 
self, an Augustinian canon. So far he pro- 
bably carries everybody with him. When 
he goes on to say that the “ work, according 
to paleographical and linguistic evidence, 
must have been written about a.p. 1200 in 
the North-East Midlands,” his ground dces 
not appear quite so safe. In the matter 
of date, however, one is glad to note that he 
has slipped back some years beyond what a 
past generation of philologists was willing 
to concede. But it is difficult to follow him 
when he selects the monastic house of Elsham 
in Lincolnshire, and builds up a theory on 
what he calls ‘‘ extremely slight evidence,” 
where plain men can see no evidence at all. 
Had Dr. Bradley proved that Walter of 
Amundeville’s steward had two sons Orm 
and Walter, and that either or both of them 
were inmates of Elsham, his theory would 
be worthy of consideration. Inasmuch as 
the names of the steward’s sons are not 
known, and there is no evidence that either 
of them had taken the religious habit, Dr. 
Bradley’s hypothesis may be dismissed as 
wholly imaginative. Elsham had a founder 
named Welter of Amundeville ; Walter had 
a steward named William, son of Leofwine ; 
William had unnamed sons and daughters 
and an uncle called Orm, who was, like him- 
self, a villein. There is absolutely nothing 
else to be gleaned from the charters to 
connect the authorship of the ‘Ormulum’ 
with this Augustinian house. 

It is not necessary to repeat that Orm 
the author and Walter, whom he addresses 
as “‘broperr min affterr pe flashess kinde,” 
were members of the Augustinian order and 
“actually brothers.” For the purpose of 
this discussion, so much of Dr. Bradley’s 
paper on the authorship is admitted, and 
no more. For a considerable time I have 
been hopeful, though not altogether con- 
vinced, that some day it may be accepted 
that the ‘ Ormulum ’ was a Cumberland pro- 
duction, and that the date will have to be 
set further back than philologists contem- 
plate. My reasons for suggesting that Orm 
and Walter were members of the chapter 
of Carlisle are founded solely on a study of 
all the available evidence relating to Cumber- 
land in the twelfth century. It is not my 





intention to review that evidence now. It 
will be sufficient to point out that a Walter 
was Prior of Carlisle, say from 1150 to 1170. 
These are two certain dates in his priorate. 
I will also show that he had a brother Orm, 
though I must confess that I have not found 
Orm described as an ecclesiastic, clerk, 
chaplain, priest, or canon. Before I discuss 
the relationship, a word must be said on 
the sociel rank of the brothers—the stock 
from which they sprang. 

The priory of Carlisle, soon after its founda- 
tion about 1102, was much indebted to the 
munificence of the illustrious house of Bam- 
borough, Waldeve, son of Earl Gospatric of 
Northumberland, and Alan, son of Waldeve, 
being its earliest benefactors. Alan gave 
to the canons lands and churches in Aller- 
dale, an extensive fief on the north-west 
coast of Cumberland, stretching from the 
Derwent at Workington to the Shauk, 
within five miles of Carlisle; he also gave 
the Holy Rood to their church, and the 
body of his only son for burial there. Now 
this Alan, grandson of the famous earl, was 
a near kinsman of Walter, Prior of Carlisle, 
and Orm his brother. It is desirable to give 
a short table to show the relationship, and 
to make intelligible the evidence on which 
I conclude that Walter and Orm were 
brothers :— 


Ailward. Earl Gospatric. 
| 





| 
sees caai Waldeve. 


Walter, prior om. oe. Ailward. Wal- Alan. 

of Carlisle. patric. deve. 

In this list there is little variety of personal 
names: evidently they all belong to one 
family or group. 

In order to curtail the argument I shall 
select four charters of Alan, son of Waldeve, 
issued with varying attestation to different 
persons or institutions, and these are the 
facts they disclose. The witnesses of Alan’s 
charters, taken seriatim, are :— 

1. Walter, Prior of Carlisle ; Ailward and 
Gospatric, sons of Dolfin. 

2. Ailward, son of Dolfin; 
Waldeve, and Orm his brothers. 

3. Walter, Prior of Carlisle, and Gos- 
patric his brother. 

4. Ailward, son of Dolfin, and Gospatric 
his brother. 

When it is remembered that the names of 
Orm, Gospatric, Dolfin, and Ailward were 
prevalent in Cumberland and Lancashire at 
this time, an expert genealogist, with a taste 
for making objections, might pick holes in 
the pedigree I have compiled from these 
charters. But when these names are found 
in four charters by the same magnate, a 
different complexion is put on the story. 
The relationship of the donor to his witnesses 
seems to make the deduction fairly accept- 
able. 

It can scarcely be denied that the Norman 
annexation of Carlisle in 1092 made little 
change among the territorial owners of the 
district. Not more than two fiefs were held 
by Normans immediately after that event. 
There was no displacement of the English 
(so-called) tenants, except in the narrow 
strip of territory on the border line north 
of Carlisle for defensive purposes. Walter 
the prior and Orm his brother clearly be- 
longed to one of these English families. The 
great house of Gospatric is well known. 
Though of Celtic or Norse descent, the terri- 
torial owners after 1092 were invariably 
described as Englishmen. Feudalism gained 
little foothold in Cumberland during the 
twelfth century. The Norman ruler was 
soon withdrawn as a great failure. When 
the place was not English, it was Scotic. 
The only document we possess relating to 





Gospatric, 





Cumberland and Westmorland before the 
Conquest is in English. Scribes often intro- 
duce English words into early charters. The 
reconstruction of ecclesiastical institutions 
on Norman lines was carried out by the 
agency and liberality of Englishmen. Adel- 
ulf, the first bishop of the new see, created 
in 1133, was of the same race. Probably the 
Priory of Carlisle owed many of its broad 
acres to the fact that its superior was not 
only an Englishman, but connected with 
the principal families of the district. 

I have no direct evidence, as I have said, 
that Orm, brother of Walter, was an inmate 
of the priory; but there is this singular 
circumstance about him. The descendants 
of his brothers Gospatric, Waldeve, and 
Ailward appear as lay owners in the neigh- 
bourhood, whereas Orm and his descend- 
ants, if he had any, drop out of view. It 
was @ common thing among the most dis- 
tinguished families of Cumberland at this 
date for younger sons to become clerks. 
The names of many of the local clergy are 
distinctly native, and not a few of them 
were scions of great houses. That Orm’s 
name should not appear as a canon of 
Carlisle, if canon he was, need excite no 
remark. For two centuries or more after 
the foundation of the priory, the names of 
not more than half a dozen of the canons are 
known. The survival of Walter’s name 
may be ascribed to his official position and 
its influence in the locality. 

That Carlisle was a likely place for the 
production of the ‘Ormulum’ there is some 
reason to believe. The canons must have 
had a reputation for learning a century or 
so later, when Edward I. selected them 
to make a report on the history of the rela- 
tions between the two kingdoms from the 
documents and writings in their possession ; 
and as a matter of fact the report they pre- 
sented by the hand of Alan de Frysington, 
their precentor, is the most exhaustive and 
the most trustworthy of all those drawn 
up on that occasion by the principal religious 
houses of the land. The report of 1291 did 
not reflect credit on the canons of that date 
half so much as on the work of the scrip- 
torium during the two previous centuries 
of its existence. There was a school, too, 
in Carlisle in the days of Walter and Orm 
which was no insignificant institution. It 
was in some sense distinct from the priory, 
though it enjoyed its patronage. It had 
@ separate endowment, and was in close 
relation with the bishop. Itsfearliest school- 
masters were canons. In a place so remote 
from the world, and so difficult of access 
except by sea, the school of Carlisle must 
have been the educational centre of the 
north-western district in the twelfth century, 
as it undoubtedly was at a later period. 
Carlisle was just the place where such an 
English work might have been written at 
the date above indicated. The bishop, the 
prior, many of the local clergy, and the 
overwhelming majority of the lay folk of 
the neighbourhood were Englishmen, that 
is, English as distinguished from French. 
The manor where Dolfin brought up his five 
sons was within a short distance of the school 
and priory. One of these sons had attained 
an exalted position in the Augustinian Order. 
There is nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion that Orm, another son of such a large 
family, should have followed the example 
of his brother and adopted the religious 
calling as canon or schoolmaster. The 
priory was under sufficient obligation to 
Dolfin’s family connexions to entitle his 
sons to adequate recognition. The phrase 
of the dedication in which Orm says, ‘ Icc 
hafe don swa summ pu badd & forpedd te 
eg wille,’’ seems to imply that Walter was 

is official superior as well as his brother 
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after the flesh. The need of a work of this 
kind would naturally appear to members 
of an institution which was the cathedral 
chapter of the diocese. The gradual infusion 
of Norman ideas into the religious life of 
Carlisle, which began in earnest after the 
recovery of the Northern {counties by 
Henry II., would account for Orm’s indigna- 
tion against that hateful crew which had 
done so much to hinder his purpose. 

There is one other point worthy of con- 
sideration. Dr. Bradley admits the abund- 
ance of Scandinavian words in the dialect 
of the ‘Ormulum,’ though he thinks its 
“Northern features”? reach only so far 
north as Lincolnshire. Let him not be too 
sure of the latter proposition. The philolo- 
gists are not agreed on the precise location 
of the Northern features. Hickes, for 
example, detected their Scotic flavour. In 
my own opinion, I hear the peculiarities of 
Orm’s dialect every day in the folk-speech 
around me. But the waters of philology 
are too deep for my poor plummet. As the 
ethnological ancestry of the people for whom 
Orm wrote is obviously an important matter, 
I would venture to suggest that the Scandi- 
navian predominance in ancient Cumbria, 
and the permanence of its nomenclature in 
what was without doubt a Cymric district, 
should be examined closely by scholars like 
Dr. Bradley before they settle on the Augus- 
tinian house which produced so remarkable 
a treatise as that under review. It may be 
taken for granted that Carlisle was North- 
umbrian by instinct and tradition before it 
became a Norman possession. The inter- 
mittent periods of Scotic occupation had 
little to do with the moulding of its language. 

JAMES WILSON. 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
* POLIMANTEIA.’ 


Dublin, June 30th, 1906. 


* PoLIMANTEIA’ (1595) contains, as is 
well known, in a marginal note, the second 
mention by name of Shakspeare. The 
title-page does not name the author. In 
copies hitherto described the dedication is 
signed W. C. It has been assumed, without 
sufficient reason, that W. C. stands for 
William Clerke. The author was William 
Covell, of Christ’s College and Queens’ 
College, Cambridge (see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 
His name is printed in full at the end of the 
dedication in a copy which I recently ob- 
tained. Epwarp DowDeEn. 








MORE FACTS ABOUT BUCHANAN. 


GEORGE BucHANaAN, though of good birth, 
was born poor, and at last found a resting- 
place in @ pauper’s grave, with, perhaps, 
not even a headstone to mark where he lay 
until the Edinburgh blacksmith set up his 
humble tribute with rude inscription. What 
did it matter then? What does it matter 
now ? 

Let none but wretched men bewail the dead, 

And let them mourn the wretched dead alone : 

Though one event awaits the good and bad, 

Yet none shall ill decease that well has lived, 
as A. Gordon Mitchell translates the lines 
in the ‘ Baptistes ’ beginning 

Mortuos miseri fleant, 
Miserosque tantum. 

Yet “wretched men” will talk, and note 
his poverty as an equivocal fact. It is true 
that on his return to Scotland he held posts 
which, on paper at least, were fairly lucrative. 
There is no hint, even on the part of his not 
too generous enemies, that he lived a loose 
or spendthrift life. Such facts as exist all 





testify the other way. Nevertheless, it is 
undeniable that he lived, as he died, a poor 


man. The explanation may possibly be 
found in his well-known generosity of dis- 
position and contempt of riches. At the 
time of the Reformation many men obtained 
estates, and laid the beginnings of personal 
and family fortune. Buchanan—one of the 
wisest men of his generation, and in a position 
to secure, had he so desired, a share of what 
was going—had no ambition that way. He 
lived from day to day, like a Christian 
philosopher ; and his one leading aim, all 
the days, was to make the world better— 
more enlightened in its ideals, and more 
disinterested in its actions. 

Curiously enough, one of the first refer- 
ences to Buchanan after he finally came 
back to Scotland is in a charter granted by 
William Cunninghame of Craigends, at 
Glasgow, on November 8th, 1561, by which 
he acquired a ground annual of twenty 
merks in the lands of Yoker, in the barony 
of Renfrew (‘ Protocols of Glasgow,’ vol. v. 
protocol 1420). In 1563 William Galbraith 
of Balgair, acting 
**as procurator for Maister George Buchquhannan, 
renunceit, the twenty merks of annual rent quhil- 
kis the saidis Maister George had to be upliftit in 
the lands of Yoker” (ibid., vol. iii. prot. 761). 

In the same year Buchanan 


‘*resigned, in favour of John McLawchtlane and 
Katherine Galbrayth, spouses, the half of the lands 
of Auchtincroige, extending to a two merkland of 
old extent, with the pertinents, lying in the Earl- 
dom of Levenax,” or Lennox (ibid, , iii. prot. 756). 
This is witnessed by John Balquhannen in 
Cattir, John Galbrayth in Balgaire, and 
George and Umfred Galbrayth, brothers, 
and sons of the said John. 

Buchanan’s stay in Italy and France, 
with the Brissac family, must have been 
full of interest. Italy was the home of the 
New Learning. Yet we know absolutely 
nothing as to his fellowship with the scholars 
of Italy. A painting of him, in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Buchan, is said to be by 
Titian. Sir Henry Raeburn made a copy 
of this painting in 1814, for the Buchanan 
Society, Glasgow ; and in a letter preserved 
by the Society he adds :— 

**Lord Buchan is of opinion that the original 
was painted by Titian. I am not well enough 
acquainted with the history of George Buchanan to 
be able to say whether he had an opportunity of 
being painted by that master, but it is not unlike 
his style; and, at all events, is an excellent 
picture.” 


The house of Buchan had a certain interest 
in the home and family of Buchanan. Card- 
ross, of Menteith—where Buchanan’s mother 
had a farm at which her brilliant son spent 
part of his youth and manhood—gives the 
title of Lord Cardross to the heir of the Buchan 
peerage and estates. It is known, too, that 
one, at least, of George’s kinsmen, Sir 
Alexander Buchanan, accompanied the earl 
in a memorable expedition to France, during 
the regency of Albany. Buchanan was 
nearly fifty years of age when he resided in 
Italy ; and this age corresponds with that 
represented in the picture. It is, therefore, 
not improbable that the portrait may have 
been painted by Titian, and that “‘ the first 
poet of his age” and the world-renowned 
painter held friendly converse beneath the 
Italian skies. 

The Quatercentenary celebrations at 
St. Andrews and Glasgow may result in 
some new light on the obscurer periods in 
George Buchanan’s history. Even should 


they fail to do this, they will, at least, have 
directed attention to the need there is why 
students of Buchanan should be diligent in 
looking for references to him in contemporary 
writings and documents. 


The years of his 








Principalship at St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrews, are, for example, nearly as 
much a blank as his stay in Italy. There 
are surely some records, burghal or academic, 
public or private, in the old city by the sea, 
that may help to lighten up the darkness. 
Intelligent research and co-operation are 
above all things needed; and from these, 
perhaps even yet, some facts regarding 
Scotland’s great scholar and littérateur may 
be rescued from the abyss into which they 
have long since passed. 
Rosert Munro, B.D. 








‘THE OPEN ROAD’ 


‘TRAVELLER’S JOY.’ 


Mr. Moncrierr’s fluent résumé of a very 
difficult case would hang my litigious ten- 
dencies on a hair trigger; but as a matter 
of fact the decision to resort to the law over 
‘The Open Road’ was a very deliberate 
process, and was only arrived at —not by 
me, by the way, but by my trade union, 
the Authors’ Society—after all other ways 
out of the difficulty were found impossible. 
Surely the time for the discussion of the 
points marshalled by Mr. Moncrieff was over 
with Mr. Justice Warrington’s judgment, or 
rather with Mr. Moncrieff’s decision not to 
appeal. E. V. Lucas. 


AND 








THE MARRIAGE-MYTH OF MAZARIN. 
St. Mary’s, Bayswater, W. 

MENTION is made, in the Atheneum’s 
notice a fortnight ago of Mr. H. Noel 
Williams’s book ‘ Five Fair Sisters,’ of the 
relations of Cardinal Mazarin and Anne of 
Austria being an “insoluble problem.” Is 
this really the fact? The whole matter 
rests, surely, on the question whether 
Mazarin was, or was not, a priest, or, more 
exactly, whether he had been ordained sub- 
deacon, deacon, or priest—the “sacred 
orders,” as they are classified by the Catholic 
Church. After “minor orders” lay life 
may be reverted to, and marriage may take 

lace; but, as all the world knows, after 

ing ordained to “sacred orders,’ a 
Catholic cleric, by the laws of his Church, 
is not free to marry. Nor does the rank of 
cardinal affect the matter. 

Cardinal Mazarin was a priest. Mr. 
Arthur Hassall in his masterly book has been 
betrayed into a double lapse from his wonted 
accuracy in stating: “‘ Being only in deacon’s 
orders, Mazarin, though a cardinal, could 
lawfully marry” (‘‘ Foreign Statesmen,” 
‘Mazarin,’ p. 11); and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
in an interesting review of the volume, 
endorsed the slip. 

The Cardinal’s priesthood is established 
by a record, and demonstrated by an act. 
The record is the entry in what, I believe, 
is an authoritative history, the folio of 
Ciacconius, which runs :— 

‘Tot divitiis Regum Galliarum munificentia 
collectis, ex hac vita abiit Julius Mazarinus, qui 
renuntiatus Cardinalis Galliz, ac Regisama’tissimus 
nunquam Urbem invisit, quare licet Presbyteris 
Cardinalibus adscriptus, titulum non habuit.”— 
‘Vite et Res Gest Pontificum Romanorum et 
S. R. E. Cardinalium,’ t. iv. 615 d. Roma, 
MDCLXXVII. 

The act is the Cardinal’s administration 
of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction to his 
dying niece, the Duchesse de Mercceur, a 
lady familiar to every reader of the memoirs 
of Madame de Motteville. To officiate in 
such @ manner would have been impossible 
to any cleric below the rank of priest. That 
Mazarin so performed a priestly function is 
decisively clear from the memoirs of the 
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Abbé de Cosnac, afterwards Archbishop of 
Aix, who himself visited the young duchess 
on her death-bed. He writes :— 

“Le soir, les médecins commencérent 4 changer 
de ton, ils dirent qu’il falloit lui donner l’extréme 
onction. M. le Cardinal lui vint donner ce sacre- 
ment.”—‘ Mémoires de Daniel de Cosnac,’ i. 254. 
Paris, Société de Histoire de France. 

Will the time ever come when this marriage 
myth shall have quiet burial ? 

WALTER SYLVESTER. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. LonemMAN have in the press 
‘Homer and his Age,’ by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who is well known as a champion of 
the historical unity of the Homeric epics. 
He contends that they supply a_har- 
monious picture of a single age, probably 
a brief age, and, except in disputable 
passages, contain no anachronisms. 


Messrs. Loneman have also in hand 
several other interesting books: one on 
‘English Local Government,’ by Mr. 
Sidney Webb and his wife; ‘ Recollections 
of a Lucknow Veteran, 1845-76,’ by 
Major-General Ruggles; and ‘ Woman: 
her Position and Influence in Ancient 
Greece, and among the Early Christians,’ 
by Principal Donaldson. A memorable 
contribution to modern sporting literature 
should be the ‘ Annals of the Corinthians,’ 
by Mr. B. O. Corbett, for the famous 
football club has maintained a style 
and distinction up to international form 
in spite of the highly favoured and 
specialized efforts of professional ex- 
ponents of the Association game. 


Mr. Unwin has nearly ready for publi- 
cation a novel by Mrs. Lee-Hamilton 
(“ Annie E. Holdsworth ”’), entitled ‘ The 
Iron Gates.’ It is primarily a study of 
the character of one man, a slum philan- 
thropist, but round him are gathered 
many varied types of East-End denizens 
and would-be benefactors. 


In Chambers’s for August there is a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Lewis Melville’s papers 
‘Some Exquisites of the Regency,’ which 
are to be gathered into his forthcoming 
book on the period of George IV. Several 
papers deal with holiday travel and 
amusement. Mr. W. T. Linskill writes 
about ‘St. Andrews Links in the Days of 
Young Tom Morris.’ 

Mr. Epwarp Tuomas is preparing an 
anthology of songs and ballads to be pub- 
lished by E. Grant Richards. It is to be 
on entirely new lines, for not only is it 
intended to serve as a country wayfarer’s 
book, but also in many cases the airs will 
be given as well as the words. There will 
be love songs, drinking songs, marching 
songs, hunting songs, folk-songs—for the 
greater part old songs to traditional airs. 

The Dublin Review, under Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s editorship, continues to publish 
a quarterly poem. The verses ‘In a 
Library,’ signed “G. W.,” in the new 
number, show that the serious wooing 
of the muse is not incompatible 
with public affairs, even in the case of a 
politician who has held Cabinet rank. 





Messrs. Buackig & Son are adding to 
their “‘Red Letter Library” a volume 
upon Matthew Arnold’s poems, with an 
introduction by Mrs. Meynell. 


THE London County Council have 
decided to commemorate by tablets the 
residences of John Leech at 28, Bennett 
Street, Stamford Street, and of Mrs. 
Siddons at 54, Great Marlborough Street. 
This is the second residence of Mrs. 
Siddons so honoured, as the Society of 
— affixed a tablet to 27, Upper Baker 

treet. 


THE Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
was closed last Monday for a fortnight. 


‘THe CANADIAN War OF 1812,’ by Mr. 
C. P. Lucas, C.B., will be issued imme- 
diately by the Oxford University Press. 
The book has been compiled as far as 
possible from the dispatches on both sides 
relating to the war. Six out of the eight 
maps which accompany the letterpress are 
contemporary American maps from the 
Colonial Office Library. 


Tue Royal Historical Society is about 
to remove from Serjeants’ Inn, where it 
has been housed for some years, as the 
building is to be demolished, and the 
Council have taken premises in South 
Square, Gray’s Inn. The increased 
accommodation which will be provided 
in the new rooms will give the Council 
opportunity to add to the Library, and 
they hope in time to bring together a 
good collection of books, especially those 
devoted to the United Kingdom. 


In connexion with the George Buchanan 
Quatercentenary Celebrations at St. 
Andrews a volume will be published early 
in August by Messrs. Henderson & Son, 
University Press, St. Andrews, and will be 
entitled ‘George Buchanan: a Memorial, 
1506-1906.’ It will contain papers on 
the various aspects of the great Scottish 
scholar’s life and work, as well as trans- 
lations of his verse by students of St. 
Andrews, Paris, and Bordeaux, and by 
others. Thecontributorsinclude prominent 
professors of Scottish and French univer- 
sities. An appendix will give an account 
of the St. Andrews celebrations, including 
Lord Reay’s oration. 


Tue Publishers’ Association passed last 
week two important resolutions :— 


** 1. That second-hand copies of net books 
shall not be sold under the published price 
within six months of publication. 

“2. That new copies of net books shall 
not be treated as dead stock within twelve 
months of the date of purchase, nor shall, 
at any time afterwards, be sold at a reduc- 
tion without having been first offered to the 
publisher at cost price, or at the proposed 
reduced price, whichever is the lower.”’ 


These suggestions, will, we hope, be firmly 
carried out and not speedily become a 
dead letter, like other good resolutions. 
The Association has not been too vigorous 
in the assertion of its views and desires, 
though it is strong enough to make con- 
certed action effectual. 


Mr. RicHarD AMER, formerly law pub- 
lisher and bookseller of Lincoln’s Inn 





Gate, Carey Street, passed away after a 
long illness on Saturday last, aged sixty- 
seven years. The business at Carey Street 
was founded in 1848 by his father, William 
Amer whom he succeeded in 1878. He 
retired in 1900 from ill-health. He took 
a deep interest in the religious and 
parochial life of the neighbourhood in 
which he resided, as well as in all matters 
concerning the book trade. 


SomE interesting books with autographs 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
Monday week and following day. One, 
a work by John Selden, is a presentation 
copy from the author to Ben Jonson, who 
has written in it his autograph. A second 
is a pamphlet by Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake, ‘ Ephemeris Expeditionis,’ 
&c., 1589, with the autograph of Ben 
Jonson on the title. A copy of Love- 
lace’s ‘ Lucasta,’ 1649, has the inscription 
on the fly-leaf, *‘ Charles Cotton ex dono 
authoris.” The sale will also include a 
number of fine illuminated manuscripts, 
and some rare early printed books. 


A MATTER affecting the liberty of the 
press in Southern India, which caused 
some sensation last year, has just been 
satisfactorily settled through the good 
sense of the newly appointed Dewan or 
Minister of Mysore, Mr. Madhava Rao, 
C.LE. In September, 1905, The Mysore 
Standard, a paper of some position and 
popularity, criticized rather severely the 
policy and proceedings of the Minister 
who then held office. He retaliated by 
causing the paper to be struck off the list 
of journals receiving Government news, 
and, more important, advertisements. 
This interdict was still in force when Mr. 
Madhava Rao was appointed Minister in 
May last. Almost his first act has been 
to cancel it. 


Tuer Lady Mayoress will this afternoon 
unveil a tablet at the Printers’ Alms- 
houses, Wood Green, to commemorate 
the endowment of a home by Mr. J. R. 
Haworth. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week 
are List of all Civil List Pensions granted 
during the Year ended 31st March, 1906 
(4d.); Edinburgh University, Ordinances 
with regard to Degrees in Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, and Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry (4d. each); Regula- 
tions for the Training of Teachers and for 
the Examination of Students in Training 
Colleges (54d.); and Note explaining the 
Repeal Schedule of the Education Bill 
(1d.). We also note some Papers under 
‘Science Gossip.’ 


Amone the documents presented to 
Parliament which are required by statute 
to lie on the table for forty days, in case 
of objection which might be taken after 
public business late at night, are: Copy 
of Statutes made by the University 
College Transfer Commissioners for regu- 
lating the Management of (a) University 
College School, Hampstead, (b) the North 
London or University College Hospital 
and the School of Advanced Medical 
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Studies connected therewith, and Orders 
made by the Commissioners supplemental 
to the above Statutes; and Copy of 
Statutes made by the Senate of the 
University of London for the manage- 
ment of the University College, London, 
and Amendments to existing Statutes in 
connexion therewith. 


Next week we shall pay special atten- 


tion to school-books and educational 
matters. 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


Hortus Veitchii. By James H. Veitch. 
Illustrated with 50 Photogravure,Plates. 
(Printed for private circulation only.) 


Tus work might well have been called a 
history of garden-botany during the last 
three quarters of a century. It is very 
much more than a history of the rise and 
progress of a particular firm, remarkable 
as that is. It is in no sense a trade- 
catalogue or an advertisement, but it 
appeals especially to garden-lovers who 
care for the plants they cultivate, to 
botanists seeking for information as to the 
history of particular plants, and to book- 
lovers towhom a well-got-up book has 
attractions of its own. To those who can 
remember the gardens of half a century, 
or even of a quarter of a century ago, the 
present work will be a source of astonish- 
ment. It is not so very long since it was 
the common talk among gardeners that 
the supply of “new plants” (by which 
they meant newly introduced plants) 
was virtually exhausted, and that the 
world had been so thoroughly explored 
that novelties of beauty or interest suffi- 
cient to attract the attention of the 
general body of gardeners were no longer 
to be expected. A perusal of the present 
book will dispel any such illusion. It 
gives short biographical notices of the 
collectors dispatched at different times to 
various countries by Messrs. Veitch, 
together with full lists of the plants 
collected by them. At one time the 
Horticultural Society, now the Royal 
Horticultural Society, took the lead in 
the introduction of new and valuable 
plants, and the labours of David Douglas 
and of Robert Fortune, to name only two 
out of many, have conferred permanent 
benefit on horticulture, and an abiding 
lustre on the Society, unaffected by the 
many vicissitudes it has undergone. In 
consequence of these vicissitudes the 
Society was compelled to discontinue its 
work in this direction. It has, however, 
been taken up by various firms, and by 
none so thoroughly and comprehensively 
as by Messrs. Veitch. The proof of that 
assertion is amply afforded in the volume 
before us. 

But the collection and introduction of 
“new plants” by no means represent 
the whole of the services to science as well 
as to practical gardening rendered by the 
firm. At the present moment the ‘‘manu- 
facture” of new plants, if we may use 





such a term, is more vigorously pursued 
by the general body of nurserymen than 
is the actual introduction of novelties 
from foreign climates. The process of 
manufacture proceeds mainly in two ways : 
first, the continued selection of the best, 
or what is thought to be the best, together 
with the consequent elimination of inferior 
forms; and secondly, the production of 
new varieties by the practices of cross- 
breeding and _ hybridization. These 
practices are now carried out to an aston- 
ishing extent. The daffodils, the roses, 
and specially the orchids which are so 
much in favour, are nowadays mostly of 
hybrid origin. In this department Messrs. 
Veitch were the pioneers, so far as com- 
merce is concerned, and in spite of vigorous 
and ever-increasing competition they still 
hold a foremost place. A doctor in a 
provincial town in the middle of the last 
century instructed John Dominy, a fore- 
man in the establishment of Messrs. 
Veitch, in the method of hybridizing 
orchids. What has been accomplished 
since in this direction by Messrs. Veitch 
and their imitators is very remarkable. 


We think it certain that the doctors 
of a former generation had better oppor- 
tunities for making themselves acquainted 
with morphology and systematic botany 
than their successors, and we are by no 
means sure that the education generally 
afforded to the rising generation of medical 
practitioners is likely to be productive 
of similar results. Be this as it may, 
the work before us contains details as to 
the life and labours not only of the col- 
lectors, but also of the “ hybridists ” 
employed by the firm. These details 
will be of great value to the botanist and 
physiologist, as we know of no other work 
in which so much authentic information 
is supplied. The book is not only well 
got up, but also, in view of the mass of 
details its editor had to deal with, sur- 
prisingly free from errors of the press. 
At p. 347 James Donn’s name is spelt 
without the second , and the book he 
published was the ‘Hortus Cantabri- 
giensis’; on the same page ‘‘Borgord’’ 
is substituted for Bongard. Slips of this 
kind are few, and do not detract from the 
value of one of the most important con- 
tributions to horticultural literature that 
have ever issued from the press. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


M. Saenac, the discoverer of the secondary 
rays produced by the impact of the Réntgen 
radiations upon metals and other bodies, 
has now followed up his adoption of Profs. 
Elster and Geitel’s theory of a universal and 
penetrating radiation of unknown deriva- 
tion (see these Notes in Atheneum, No. 4088) 
by a careful attempt to connect this with 
the phenomenon of gravitation. He assumes 
the truth of Le Sage’s hypothesis that this 
last is due to a bombardment of corpuscles 
coming from outside the earth, and that 
the attraction which any two masses 
have for each other is caused by their 
mutual action as screens from this bombard- 
ment. But he suggests that this bombard- 
ment may well be nothing but a shower of 





Alpha particles rained upon us by some huge 
radio-active body, and he attempts to give 
experimental proof of this. His experi- 
ment, details of which are given in the current 
number of the Journal de Physique, lacks 
conclusiveness, owing to the penetration of 
the glass tube containing radium with which 
it was made; but it appears at the first 
glance to be well founded, and deserves 
repetition. If it be confirmed, there can 
be little doubt that the extra-terrestrial 
source of radio-activity which it postulates 
will turn out to be the sun. This is indi- 
cated by, among other things, the Puy de 
Dome experiments of M. Brunhes (see 
Atheneum, No. 4103), verifying the exist- 
ence of a strong positive radiation from the 
sun in the higher regions of our atmosphere. 

In this connexion it may be as well to 
notice M. Nordmann’s study on ‘Le 
Champ électrique de l’Atmosphére,’ which 
appeared in a recent number of the Revue 
Générale des Sciences. He, too, finds that 
@ general ionization of our etmosphere is 
going on, to which the leaking of a charged 
electroscope must be attributed, and accord- 
ing to him also, this ionization reveals a 
great excess of positive over negative ions 
or electrons. Especially did he find this 
the case in some observations taken by him 
at Philippeville during the last great solar 
eclipse, and this also points to the sun as 
the final cause of the phenomenon. He 
gives a very clear, if not a very extended 
examination of the modifications in Profs. 
Elster and Geitel’s theory suggested by Herr 
Ebert and M. Gerdien, and concludes that 
the hypothesis that the sun constantly 
sends us Alpha rays of high ionizing power, 
and charged with positive electricity, is 
consistent with all that is known on the 
subject. As he points out, the existence of 
a large quantity of radic-active matter in 
the sun is suggested by the presence of the 
spectrum of helium, a gas which is coming 
more and more to be looked upon as the 
concomitant of radio-activity. 

Whether this really implies the presence 
of a large quantity of radium in the sun is 
another matter. Spectroscopy does not 
seem hitherto to have lent much support to 
this view, nor are we yet sufficiently assured 
of the properties of this still hypothetical 
metal to draw any exact conclusion on the 
subject. Moreover, it is by no means 
certain—to use the figure meiosis—that all 
the chemical elements occurring in nature 
have yet been discovered. Thus Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer and Mr. Baxandall, in the 
current number of the Royal Society’s 
Proceedings, announce that they have dis- 
covered lines in the spectrum of the Alpha 
star in Andromeda which somewhat re- 
semble those of aluminium and iron, but 
which certainly belong to no terrestrial 
varieties of those metals. In the spectra of 
Theta of Auriga and Alpha of the Hunting 
Dogs they have found other strange lines, 
which seem to be in the neighbourhood 
of the characteristic iron and aluminium 
ones, but to be different from those in 
Andromeda. The observations, which are 
certainly of great interest, will be con- 
tinued with regard to some anomalies that 
have been discovered in the spectrum of 
Epsilon of the Great Bear. The indica- 
tions given at present are too faint to admit 
of more than very wide conjecture, but it 
would not be altogether surprising if this 
proved the beginning of an explanation of 
the anomalous position of iron in the Periodic 
Law. 

Another recent study of some importance 
is the doctoral thesis of M. A. Blane on what 
he calls ‘‘ Cohération,” or the function of 
the coherers used for the detection of 
Hertzian waves. M. Blanc examines the 
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theories of M. Branly, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and others on the cause of the principal 
phenomenon here involved, only to reject 
them all, and proposes the explanation that 
the conductibility of a metal diminishes 
very quickly with its density. Hence he 
thinks that the pressure on contact may 
have much to do with the affair; that among 
the particles of the coherer there are layers 
of high resistance caused by the separation 
of the molecules at the surface of the metal ; 
and that these layers may give way when 
either mechanical pressure or the passage 
of the current causes a diffusion of mole- 
cules. He takes account in this connexion 
of the classic researches of Spring on the 
interdiffusion of metals, and draws atten- 
tion to the fact that a disk of copper and one 
of zine, when placed in contact and slightly 
warmed, both show a coating of brass of 
appreciable thickness after a few hours. 


Messrs. Broca and Turchini have resumed 
the work on the specific inductive capacity 
of metals, which began with the alterations 
produced in an electrolyte by a current of 
high frequency. Earlier experiments had 
informed us that, whereas a dielectric through 
which a condenser is discharged shows a 
distribution of potential in the internal 
field varying with the specific inductive 
capacity of the dielectric, a metal or other 
conductor behaves under similar conditions 
as though its specific inductive capacity 
were infinite. Experiments made with the 
Hertzian waves seemed to confirm this ; 
but when M. Broca employed the oscillating 
condenser discharge transformed up in the 
usual manner, a marked difference for 
copper, platinum, iron, and German silver 
began to manifest itself. This demanded 
the construction of a special electrodynamo- 
meter, and the results announced leave a 
good deal unexplained. They seem, how- 
ever, to be well founded, and will no doubt 
be further supplemented. 

Another curious instance of the “ speci- 
ficity ’’ of metals is given by M. Victor 
Henri in a recent communication to the 
Société de Biologie, in which he supplies 
proof that the power which metals in the 
colloidal state possess of bringing about 
chemical reactions, in which they do not 
participate, by their presence alone, varies 
according to the metel employed, and_ in 
inverse ret‘o to the s‘ze of the granules. 
As has been before stid in these Notes, it 
is to this power on the part of colloidal 
metals that the efficiency of certain mineral 
waters in ejecting uric acid from the system 
has been attributed. 


Dr. Marinesco and M. Minea, in a note 
communicated to the last-mentioned society, 
give particulars of three cases in which com- 

ression of the spinal cord caused by 

injuries has been in great measure cured by 
the vis medicatrix nature. They argue that 
this goes to show that nervous fibres can in 
certain cases recover themselves by an 
automatic process of regeneration after 
undergoing all but complete destruction. 
Until the Annales, which will doubtless 
contain a full account of the note in 
question, appeer, it is difficult to say how 
far the cases quoted bear out their conten- 
tion. But if the evidence is satisfactory, 
it but increases the mystery surrounding 
the nature of nervous action. 


M. Raphaél Dubois, of Lyons, has received 
@ grant from the Caisse de Recherches 
Scientifiques (an institution which is sup- 

orted by, among other things, the tax 
Tovied on betting in France by the pari- 
mutuel system) for his research on “ eobes.” 
The dates and other facts attending his work 
on these bodies were given in T'he Atheneum 
four months ago (No. 4088). F. L. 





SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 27.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—The President announced 
that the Foreign Secretary had, on behalf of the 
officers and Council, addressed a letter of con- 
ge ee to Commendatore Prof. Arturo Issel, 
‘or.Corr.G.8., on the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of his professorate.—The following 
communications were read: ‘ Interference-Pheno- 
mena in the Alps,’ by Mrs. Maria M. Ogilvie 
Gordon,—and ‘The Influence of Pressure and 
Porosity on the Motion of Sub-Surface Water,’ by 
Mr. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman.—The next meeting 
of the Society will be held on November 7th. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—J/une 21,—Sir Henry 
H. Howorth, V.P., inthechair.—Mr. Philip Norman 
and Mr. F. W. Reader submitted a paper on 
‘Recent Discoveries in connexion with Roman 
London.’ The paper was divided into two portions. 
The most important discoveries described in the 
first part were those resulting from recent excava- 
tions in New Broad Street, just outside the site of 
the City wall, and to the north of the church of 
All Hallows. Here there was a small Roman 
ditch, and overlying it a large medizval ditch, the 
black mud of which contained many curious 
objects. Ata short distance west of the church a 
streamlet had passed under the wall through a 
well-made channel. The vestry of Dance’s church 
was proved to have been built on the foundation of 
a Roman bastion—a fact which had been long sus- 
pected owing to the ground plan of the vestry, but 
of which there had hitherto been no certain 
evidence. Attention was called toa piece of the 
Roman City wall on the south side of Houndsditch, 
and to another east of Jewry Street, both found 
during the past year. The former was chiefly 
remarkable for its height of over 16 ft. ; the latter, 
an excellent example, is preserved in the offices 
since built on the site. An accurate plan had been 
made of a Roman bath which came to light south 
of Cannon Street, when a new Fire Brigade station 
was being built by the London County Council. 
This, although of no great dimensions, was an 
isolated building. Opportunity was afforded for 
comparing it with a plan and photograph of a 
Roman bath previously found under the offices of 
the Sun Insurance Company in Threadneedle 
Street. Plans were exhibited of the massive walls 
found some years ago under Messrs. Prescott, 
Dimsdale & Co.’s bank in Cornhill. Finally, 
attention was called to a considerable length of 
wall which came to light during building opera- 
tions in the southern portion of the City. It 
passed diagonally under portions of Friday Street 
and Knightrider Street, and was constructed in a 
way that has been observed at Rome, but not 
previously in London. 

June 28.—Sir Henry H. Howorth, V.P., in the 
chair.—The second part of the paper by Messrs. 
Norman and Reader described what was found 
when, during the early months of 1905, by kind 
permission of the Post Office authorities, a shaft 
was sunk, at the request of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in the street called London Wall, opposite 
Carpenters’ Hall, and in the bed of the now ex- 
tinct stream latterly known as the Walbrook, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how it had been crossed 
by the Roman City wall. The excavation took 
ss on the site of Bethlehem Hospital, which, as 
shown in old views, had here a portion of the 
City wall incorporated in it. On the destruction 
of that building about 1817, the wall above ground 
was also demolished, but the Roman masonry 
beneath the then street level was left undisturbed, 
the pavement being formed over it. The Anti- 
quaries’ shaft, just outside this wall, disclosed the 
following facts. The top of the wall, which came 
up nearly to the street level, was faced by several 
layers of well-squared ragstone. At a depth of 
6 ft. 8 in. occurred a bonding course of three tiles, 
of the same character as those that have been 
found at all points of the wall where it has been 
examined. The total depth of this course of three 
tiles was 8in. Beneath this came five courses of 
ragstones, deeply embedded in mortar, and making 
together a depth of 2 ft. 3in. Under these was 
another bonding course of three tiles, followed 
by a further series of ragstones in four rows, 
the blocks being larger than those above, and 
gradually increasing in size. They rested on a red 








sandstone plinth which was found 12 ft. 7in. below 
the surface. This plinth is a feature common to 
the exterior face of the City wall, and is thought to 
mark the Roman ground level ; it is mostly about 
83 in. high, boldly chamfered, and as a rule rests on 
a few courses of rough ragstone, with a final footing 
of clay and flint, in a trench 2 to 3 ft. deep, cut in 
the original surface. Here the ragstones beneath 
the plinth were found to splay rapidly outwards, 
making, with the set-off of the plinth, an abutment 
of 2 ft. from the face of the wall. They were of 
large size, and formed a _ solid substructure 
5ft. 8in. below the bottom of the plinth. Beneath 
this were the flints and clay, here reached at a 
depth of 19 ft. below the roadway. One of the 
most important objects. of this excavation was to 
ascertain the nature of the soil in the bed of the 
stream at various levels, and this was accomplished. 
To a depth of 12 ft. below the surface it consisted 
of made earth, which contained a few fragments of 
Roman and medizval pottery, but had evidently 
been disturbed at various times. Then a band of 
black soil occurred, about 1 ft. in thickness ; 
beneath this came 18 in. more of made earth, 
followed by another band of black soil similar to 
that just mentioned. In the black bands and the 
earth between them were found many oyster-shells, 
animal bones, and fragments of Roman pottery. 
Below the second band of black earth came a 
distinctly water-laid deposit of sand and silt. This 
continued for about 4 ft.; underlying it was 1 ft. of 
fine sand, covering the top of the ballast formin 
the base of the stream. The ballast marks the tovel 
of the flint-and-clay puddling beneath the founda- 
tion of the wall. These soils were continued right 
against the face of the wall, filling the interstices 
between the stones, from which it is evident that 
the wall had been built across the stream previous 
to the silting up of its bed. The wall had 
doubtless obstructed the natural course of the 
water, and had thus been responsible for the 
deposit which in course of time accumulated 
against it. The only relics in this lower portion of 
the shaft were a few fragments of Roman-British 
pottery, one piece of red Samian ware, several 
oyster-shells, and two human skulls resting on the 
bottom, in the sand above the ballast. The 
evidence afforded by the excavation of the shaft 
must be judged in conjunction with the fact that 
many years ago two culverts, described respectively 
by Sir William and Mr. Roach Smith, were shown 
to have passed through the wall near this very site. 
It is clear that these culverts, and perhaps others 
which have not come to light, were built by the 
Romans to carry the Walbrook stream. ter 
they became blocked, and, by the filling up of the 
stream’s bed, ultimately buried. the water 
accumulated and spread in a broad expanse along 
the north of the wall, forming the swamp known 
as Moorfields, which did not Neseue dry ground 
until the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Within the City the check in the flow of the 
current doubtless also caused important changes, a 
peaty deposit rapidly accumulating in the natural 
bed of the watercourse, and making it in conse- 
quence shallow and stagnant. Thus what in the 
early times of the Romans was a clear stream of 
considerable size, on the banks of which houses 
were plentiful, forming perhaps the most fashion- 
able quarter of the City, became before their 
departure a mere quagmire. 


Mr. R. Garraway Rice, as Local Secretary for 
Sussex, reported the recent finding of some Roman 
pottery near the Roman villa at Bignor.—Mr. 
W. Bemrose, as Local Secretary for Derbyshire, 
reported on the successful endeavours which had 
been made by the local Archeological Society to 
preserve uninjured the old buildings of the 
Grammar School at Ashbourne.—The Very Rev. 
Dean Blakiston exhibited a seventeenth-century 
miniature of a lady, and a silver fork with a 
handle of carved ivory panels overlaid with amber 
slabs, of the date 1616.—Mr. J. W. Willis- 
Bund, as Local Secretary for Worcestershire, 
called attention to the threatened destruction 
(on account of their insanitary condition) of the 
few old half-timbered houses now remaining in 
Worcester. He accordingly moved the followin, 
resolution, which was seconded by Sir E. 
Brabrook, and carried unanimously : ‘‘ The Society 
of Antiquaries of London, having learnt from a 
report of its Local Secretary that the Corporation 
of Worcester has, as a sanitary authority, made 
closing orders in respect of certain of the old 
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Worcester houses, and also in some cases made 
demolition orders, requests the Corporation, before 
making any further orders of the sort, to consider 
whether some scheme cannot be passed that will 
enable such houses to be preserved as examples of 
English domestic architecture. That a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Corporation of 
Worcester, and that it be informed that the Society 
will gladly lend every assistance in the prepara- 
tion of such a scheme.” 





PuysicaL.—June 22.—Prof. J. Perry, President, 
in the chair.—A paper on ‘The Effect of Radium 
in facilitating the Visible Electric Discharge in 
Vacuo’ was read by Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton. 
—A paper on ‘ The Effect of the Electric Spark on 
the Actinity of Metals’ was read by Mr. T. A. 
Vaughton.—A paper on ‘The Dielectric Strength 
of Thin Liquid Films’ was read by Dr. P. E. Shaw. 
—A paper on ‘ The Effect of Electrical Oscillations 
on Iron in a Magnetic Field’ was read by Dr. 
W. H. Eccles. 

CHALLENGER.—June 27.—Capt. Wilson-Barker 
in the chair.—Messrs. Holt and Byrne exhibited 
an interesting series of deep-water fish from the 
N.E. Atlantic Slope including Chimera mirabilis, 
Collett, Macrurus labiatus, Koehler, and Scorpena 
echinata, Koehler, Several of the rarer species 
filled gaps in the known area of distribution.—The 
Chairman exhibited and made remarks on a photo- 
graph of so-called oily patches at sea, supposed to 

» rich in plankton.—The Secretary laid on the 
table new charts published by the Society ; six of 
these had been prepared by Dr. Schott, and showed 
the mean annual isotherms of the ocean on Merca- 
tor’s projection; the seventh was a small blank 
chart of the world for plotting distributions, &ce.— 
Dr. Fowler read a paper entitled ‘ A Destructive 
Test of Hensen’s Theory of the Uniformity of 
Plankton over Large Areas,’ in which he showed 
the great variations in the plankton which occurred 
on successive days at stations close together, ina 
district apparently unappreciably affected by 
currents.—Dr. Wolfenden gave an account of the 
scientific cruise of his yacht Silver Belle in 1906; 
she was chiefly occupied in trawling and hydro- 
graphic work, from Dublin to Funchal, and from 
Gibraltar to the Josephine Bank and N. Morocco. 
Mr. Byrne exhibited and commented on some of 
the fish obtained during the cruise, of which the 
most interesting was a fine specimen of the little- 
known Himantolophus reinhardi, Liitken, said to 
have been taken in shallow water near Gibraltar. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Rev. John Frederick Blake, who has 
just passed away at the age of sixty-seven, 
was a geologist who had worked much and 
written largely on the rocks and fossils of 
the Jurassic system in Britain. He is 
perhaps best known by his volume on ‘ The 
Yorkshire Lias’ (1876), written in con- 
junction with Prof. R. Tate, and his mono- 
graph on ‘British Fossil Cephalopoda’ 
(1882). Many of his writings were pub- 
lished by the Geological Society, the Pale- 
ontographical Society, and the Geologists’ 
Association. For several years he brought 
out, single-handed, the ‘ Annals of British 
Geology,’ a work which he started in 1890 
as a continuation of the ‘ Geological Record.’ 
His career was curiously chequered. At one 
time he was professor in University College, 
Nottingham; at another time he was 
officially engaged on scientific work in 
Baroda. Prof. Blake was a _ singularly 
accomplished man, capable of discussing 
almost any department of geology and the 
cognate sciences; but unfortunately he 
failed to reach the high scientific position 
to which his talents seemed to entitle him. 


WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Reports of the 
British Delegates attending the Meetings 
of the International Council for the Explora- 








tion of the Sea in 1903, 1904, and 1905, and 
Correspondence, &c., Vol. II., General Report 
of the Council for 1902-4 (6s. 9d.); and 
Report of the Astronomer Royal (24d.). 

THE distinguished physicist Prof. Paul 
Drude, whose tragic death by his own hand, 
in consequence of overwork, is announced 
from Berlin, was the Director of the Physical 
Institute in the University of that city. He 
was born at Brunswick in 1863, studied 
under Helmholtz and Kirchhoff and became 
professor first at Leipsic, then at Giessen, 
and finally, in 1905, at Berlin. He did 
excellent work in all branches of physics, 
and his investigations in the field of theo- 
retical optics and of electricity were im- 
portant. Among his best-known works are 
‘Lehrbuch der Optik’ and ‘ Physik des 
Aethers auf elektromagnetischer Grundlage.’ 

THE Cambridge Philosophical Society has 
awarded the Hopkins Prize for the period 
1897-1900 to Mr. 8. S. Hough, F.R.S., Chief 
Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Cape 
of Good Hope, for his papers on the dynamical 
theory of the tides, communicated to the 
Philosophical Transactions. 


THE death is announced cf M. Raphael 
Bischoffsheim, founder of the observatory 
at Mont Gros, Nice (now under the direction 
of General Bassot), and in many other ways 
a great benefactor to French astronomy. 

Mr. J. K. Rees has been elected a Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of the Columbia University. 
Mr. Harold Jacoby succeeds him as Ruther- 
furd Professor of Astronomy, and Dr. 
Charles Lane Poor is associated with Prof. 
Jacoby, also with the title of professor. 


Tue Report of the observations of the 
total solar eclipse last August which were 
made by members of the British Astro- 
nomical Association has recently been pub- 
lished. Burgos was selected as the head- 
quarters of the expedition, the leader of 
which, Mr. C. Thwaites, remarks :— 


‘**The corona was of a pearly white colour, and 
not so bright, ncr were the rays so long and 
distinct, as in the 1898 eclipse ; it was a typical 
sun-spot maximum corona,” 


The observations of the Rev. T. E. R. 
Phillips and others also stationed at Burgos 
were of great interest. But the Report 
contains in addition several observations 
obtained at other places, particularly those 
of Father Cortie, head of the Stonyhurst 
party at Vinaroz, which are illustrated by 
an excellent photograph of the corona at 
totality. It is matter of regret that Mr. 
Thwaites could not edit this interesting 
Report on account of his illness after his 
return; but the duty has been ably per- 
formed by Mr. F. W. Levander, general 
editor of the Association, who unfortunately 
was not able to take part in the expedition ; 
whilst Mr. Maunder, who organized it, went 
to Labrador (where the weather defeated 
all attempts at observation) instead of Spain, 
in consequence of an invitation from the 
Canadian Government to take part in an 
expedition there. The Report hes several 
photographic illustrations, not only of the 
eclipse, but also of Burgos and the country 
near it. One represents the King of Spain 
inspecting the instrument with which Mr. 
Thwaites was to observe. 

A SMALL planet was discovered photo- 
graphically by Prof. Max Wolf at the K6nig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on May 29th, 
and another on the 2lst ult. Mr. Metcalf 
also discovered one at Taunton, Mass., on 
the 14th ult. The latter describes in the 
May number of The Astrophysical Journal 
a method which he has devised for readily 
detecting these objects. The plate is moved 
in a direction parallel to the ecliptic at the 
rate of motion computed for that of an 





average small planet. He thus obtains 
nearly circular images of such as are regis- 
tered on the plate, and trails for the stars, 
so that it is easy at once to distinguish the 
two classes of bodies by their appearances. 








FINE ARTS 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth Notice.) 
ARCHITECTURE. 


It is in country domestic work that con- 
temporary English architects show to the 
greatest advantage. While there is un- 
fortunately no living tradition, there are 
various circumstances which to a certain 
extent counteract its loss, such as the large 
number and accessibility of old examples, 
and the national love of home life, thoroughly 
understood and appreviated by architects. 
But one of the charms of much of this work 
lies in its quietness and in the fact that it is 
not designed up to exhibition pitch. This 
quietness is in itself no mean achievement, 
if we consider the complex requirements of 
a modern house, but it dees not produce a 
result calling for detailed criticism. 

The exhibits of by far the greatest interest 
and importance are the brilliant designs 
shown by the veteran Mr. Norman Shaw 
for the rebuilding of the Regent Street 
Quadrant (1445-6), the Piccadilly front of the 
new Piccadilly Hotel (1439), and the plan 
for the rearrangement of Piccadilly Circus 
(1442). As these designs have been pre- 
pared for the Office of Woods, the outlook 
is indeed brighter than we had hoped. It 
is an immense step forward that a Govern- 
ment office should even consider the ad- 
visability of replacing one of the most dreary 
and shapeless of the desert places in Central 
London with a well-thought-out and stately 
scheme. Can it be that the official mind is 
at last comprehending that dignity and 
order in the planning of streets and squares 
are refreshing qualities worth striving for, 
even at some pecuniary sacrifice ? But it 
is doubtful if in a case like this, when, in- 
evitably, most of the buildings must be 
rebuilt during the next few years, there 
would be any pecuniary loss. A real street 
improvement would almost always produce a 
financial profit, if the gain to a sufficient 
amount of the surrounding property were 
taken into consideration. 

It is perhaps not very difficult to produce 
a plan showing the rebuilding of any given 
space on fine architectural lines. The 
genius of Mr. Shaw is shown in the fine result 
he has obtained at what would be a com- 
paratively small cost, and possibly even more 
in his having persuaded the Office of Woods 
to commission him to make such a plan at 
all. Should he be able to crown his achieve- 
ment by inducing them to carry it out, 
Londoners would indeed be indebted to 
him. It is not necessary that the whole 
scheme should be carried out at once, but 
only that as each portion is rebuilt it should 
be in accordance with some such precon- 
ceived plan. 

Of the other designs referred to there is 
fortunately no doubt as to their being 
carried out—in part at least—for already 
a start has been made. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the Office of Woods will not 
be deterred by outside clamour from com- 
pleting the Quadrant in accordance with the 
beginning that has been made, for, apart 
from the striking merit of Mr. Shaw’s con- 
ception, it is essential in the case of a 
quadrant that it should form one complete 
whole. The design is illustrated by two 
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drawings: one a general view in perspective, 
and the other an elevation of one portion. 
There are very considerable divergences in 
detail shown in the two drawings ; and we 
have little doubt that the perspective draw- 
ing is the later, as in every case we think 
it is the finer, and it is probable that Mr. 
Shaw has been busy still further improving 
bis work. 

The Piccadilly front of the hotel is chiefly 
remarkable for the setting back of the centre 
of the building above the first floor, so that 
it forms three sides of an open quadrangle. 
While the shops on the pavement level 
maintain the line of street frontage, above 
there is obtained a sense of space which 
would be extremely valuable in many of the 
narrow thoroughfares of London; at the 
same time the upper rooms are lighted into 
this open quadrangle instead of, as would 
otherwise have been necessary, into a narrow 
central court. The cornice to the building 
is carried across the open side upon a colon- 
nade, thus forming a screen tying together 
the two wings and continuing the general 
frontage of the street. This is a fine archi- 
tectural conception, but, owing to the 
length of the colonnade, the screen has an 
appearance of weakness. This could, we 
think, be obviated by placing a second row 
of columns behind the first and increasing 
the width of cornice over. It may be that 
there would be structural difficulties in 
supporting this second row, and that some 
loss of light would be occasioned, while it 
would of course increase the cost; but we 
nevertheless hope that Mr. Shaw will find 
some means of reconsidering this portion 
of his design. 

Mr. Shaw exhibits one other fine design 
(1449), but this is of less interest, partly 
from the fact that we can see the build- 
ing itself any day we walk along Pall 
Mall, and partly because it is complete in 
itself, and not, like the others, the precursor 
of what promises to be the most splendid 
rebuilding scheme of our day. 

This is not the time to enter at all fully 
upon the difficult question of the ultimate 
benefit, or otherwise, to architecture of the 
practice of appointing an advisory architect 
to design the street fronts, while the plan 
and internal arrangements are left in other 
hands. It may be that it would in time 
produce a too academic type of work, 
arbitrarily chosen, and not the expression 
of the special requirements of the individual 
buildings. If one designer were to be 
responsible for the exterior and others for 
the interior, and the former to be supreme, 
there would undoubtedly be a tendency to 
sacrifice the internal needs to the external 
effect. Moreover, if order and symmetry 
are to be introduced into the design of our 
streets, individual buildings must lose some- 
thing of their interest, and even, in some 
cases, their utility. The whole question, 
in fact, presents many difficulties, and will 
need handling with the greatest care. How- 
ever, as far as Mr. Shaw is concerned, a com- 
parison of the Gaiety Theatre block with the 
other buildings in Aldwych, and of these 
designs for the Quadrant and the hotel with 
other recent rebuilding in Regent Street 
and Piccadilly, shows how much we owe to 
him, and induces the wish that he might be 
permitted to exercise the same benignant 
Sway over other important rebuildings, 
such as, for instance, the Westminster 
Improvement Scheme. 








M. JULES BRETON. 
WE are sorry to hear of the death, on 
Thursday in last week, of this eminent 
French landscape painter, in the seventy- 





eighth year of his age. Although M. Breton, 
who had been in failing health for some time, 
continued to paint and exhibit pictures up 
to the last, he had come to be regarded as 
a declining force in French art, of which, 
however, in the days of his prime, he was 
one of the chief glories. 

Breton, the son of a peasant, was born at 
Courriéres, in the Pas-de-Calais, on May Ist, 
1827, and it is of this unlovely country that 
he has given us highly idealized transcripts 
of nature seen through the eyes of a painter 
who was also a poet. He studied art at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts under Drolling, and 
afterwards under Félix de Vigne, whose 
son-in-law he subsequently became. He 
began to exhibit at the Salon in 1849, and 
was one of the first men to discover the 
artistic potentialities of Brittany. His 
earliest known picture of importance dates 
from 1845, ‘St. Piat préchant dans les 
Gaules,’ and is now inthe church at Courriéres, 
while another of his very early pictures, 
‘Misére et Désespoir’ (1849), is in the 
museum of Arras. His fame dates from 
1853, when he exhibited ‘Le Retour des 
Moissonneurs’; and two years later his 
three exhibits at the Salon won him not only 
a medal, but also distinction in other ways : 
the Empress Eugénie purchased ‘ Jeunes 
Paysannes consultant des Epis’ (destroyed 
in the fire at the Chateau de St. Cloud in 
1870); ‘ Les Glaneuses ’ was purchased by 
M. Isaac Pereire (in 1872 this splendid 
picture brought the then enormous price of 
18,200fr. at the Pereire sale); whilst ‘ Le 
Lendemain de la Saint Sébastien ’ revealed an 
unsuspected and rarely repeated strain of 
humour in the artist. Other successes followed 
rapidly: Breton’s Salon picture of 1857, ‘La 
Bénédiction des Blés,’ which probably 
marks his highest achievement, and which 
won him another medal is now in the 
Luxembourg, where is also the 1859 picture 
with the title ‘ Le Rappel des Glaneuses en 
Artois.’ His 1858 picture, ‘La Plantation 
d’un Calvaire,’ is in the Museum at Lille. 
In 1859 he won a first-class medal. 

In 1861 he produced four important 
pictures, one of which, ‘Le Soir,’ was 
acquired by the State; a second was ‘ Les 
Sarcleuses,’ which won him the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and was until com- 
paratively recently in the Duchatel Collec- 
tion, but is now the property of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. ‘Le Colza’ and ‘L’Incendie’ 
also belong to this year. Then followed 
such well-known works as ‘Gardeuse de 
Dindons,’ 1864; ‘La Fin de la Journée,’ 
1865, at one time the property of Prince 
Napoleon, and afterwards in the Gallis col- 
lection at Epernay ; ‘La Moisson,’ 1867; ‘La 
Récolte des Pommes de Terre,’ 1868 ; ‘Grand 
Pardon Breton,’ 1869, now in the New 
York Museum ; ‘ Raccommodeuse de Fileéts,’ 
1876, in the Douai Museum; and ‘La 
Glaneuse,’ 1877, which makes the third of 
his works in the Luxembourg. 

From 1879 he occasionally exhibited por- 
traits at the Salon, in that year sending one 
of his wife; in the 1883 Salon he had 
three portraits—Mlle. de Heredia, Madame 
A. Gentil, and his niece; and six years later 
he exhibited portraits of Madame Alphonse 
Lemerre and of his daughter, herself an 
artist of distinction, Madame Demont- 
Breton. _ The list of his pictures is long, 
and until this year he had been almost 
invariably represented at the Salon, often 
writing his own “legend”’ in verse, as in the 
case of his picture in the last year’s Salon 
of ‘L’Amour,’ which he dedicated to 
Mistral. 

Breton was not only an artist, but also 
@ writer of charm in both prose and poetry. 
In 1886 he succeeded Baudry at the Aca- 
démie des Beaux-Arts, and it is well known 





that he wished to belong to the Académie 
Frangaise ; but his hopes in this direction 
were never realized. His verse is philo-- 
sophical and reflective; it might even be’ 
termed Wordsworthian. For students of 
art his writings will always possess an interest, 
particularly his ‘ Vie d’un Artiste,’ in which 
the conception, growth, and achievement of 
many of his famous pictures are related. 
His little book on ‘ Nos Peintres du Siécle’ 
is full of pleasant and instructive gossip 
about most of the great artists of his time, 
many of whom were among his intimate 
friends. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND’S 
EXHIBITION. 


THE Fund’s excavations during the past- 
season were confined to Deir el-Bahari,. 
Oxyrhynchus, and Hibeh, and an exhibition 
of the objects there found was opened on 
Tuesday at King’s College, London. The 
rooms in which they are shown are both: 
more spacious and more convenient than 
those which have been at the disposal of the 
Fund on other occasions, and the exhibits 
are consequently displayed to much greater 
advantage than in former years. Most of 
them come from the works at Deir el- 
Bahari carried on by Dr. Naville and Mr.. 
H. R. Hall, assisted this year by Mr. Currelly 
and others. It may be worth while to recall: 
that these were originally begun with the. 
intention of excavating the famous temple: 
of Queen Hatasu or Hatshepsut of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, but that about three 
years ago this was discovered to be but a 
reproduction of a temple built on the same 
spot some thousand years before by King. 
Mentuhotep of the Eleventh Dynasty. The 
discovery led to the revelation of an excellent. 
and original type of art at an age much. 
earlier than had hitherto been supposed 
possible. 

The principal event during the past year 
was the unearthing of the statue of the 
goddess Hathor in the form of a cow, which 
was announced at the time in Dr. Naville’s. 
letter to The Atheneum (No. 4093). As 
was then mentioned, it was found intact in 
a chapel lined with sculptured sandstone 
slabs, and both these and the statue have 
been removed to the Cairo Museum, where 
the shrine has been carefully rebuilt. At 
King’s College there is shown a model of the: 
cow by Mr. Ogilvy, which, together with 
some water-colour sketches by Mr. Reach, 
gives a very fair idea of the appearance of the 
statue and its surroundings when first seen 
by the excavators. The figure is life size, 
and in very high relief rather than in the 
round, some portion of the original block of 
stone being left as a support under the belly. 
On this crouches the representation of King 
Mentuhotep in child form, being suckled 
by the goddess, while he also appears as 
a full-grown man standing under her 
neck. The body and head of the cow 
are modelled with a high degree of artistic: 
skill, and show the goddess emerging from: 
the water, with papyrus and other aquatic 
plants hanging from her horns. Her coat. 
is covered with a kind of diaper pattern,. 
this curious dappling being said to be cha- 
racteristic of the Soudanese cattle of to-day ;: 
while at one time the head and horns were 
heavily gilded. The inscription leaves no 
doubt that the chapel was built by the famous: 
conqueror Thothmes ITI. as an act of worship. 
to his ancestor Mentuhotep, who was revered 
in his time as one of the gods of the temple. 

Among the other exhibits are several 
representations of Mentuhotep, whose hawk- 
name was Neb-hapet-Ra (“Lord of the 
paddle,” or steersman, “‘ of Ra”’), in one of 
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which he is shown with his Queen Aashait, 
who was probably a negress. In some he is 
triumphing over his enemies, who appear 
to be the Aamu, or Asiatics ; and it is un- 
fortunate that, thanks to the Eleventh 
Dynasty temple having been used as a 
«quarry by later generations, all are too frag- 
mentary to supply any lengthy inscrip- 
‘tions of historical value. There remain, 
however, sufficient pieces to yield the 
name of a hitherto unknown king of the 
-dynasty, a Mentuhotep whose hawk-name 
-appears to have been Neb-hotep (Lord of 
Peace), with perhaps a throne-name of 
Neter-hetjet. There are also relics (mostly 
fragments of painted sarcophagi) of five 
— of Hathor, named Sadhe, Hen- 

enet, Kemsit (a negress), Kauit, and Nefer- 
shushusa, who seem to have been all inmates 
of the royal harem, and were buried near 
the king after his death. Associated with 
these are fragments of sculpture, nearly 
-all in high coloured relief, containing much 
beautiful and carefully executed work. 


‘This style of treatment seems to be peculiar 


to the period, and exhibits a high level of 


-art. There is also the head of an Osiride 


figure of King Mentuhotep himself, which 
is supposed to have been set up at the 


-entrance to his tomb. Among the hunting 


scenes are many reliefs of animals, those 
showing a fox robbing the nest of some 
aquatic bird and a crocodile devouring a 
fish especially being rendered with a truth 


-and delicacy which fully equals anything 


of the much later period of Tell el-Amarna. 

The fragments from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty temple also deserve careful study. 
Here are two stelas of priests of Mentuhotep, 
one of which shows the deified king making 
offerings to Amen, Mut, Khonsu Tefnut, 


-and Hathor, thereby proving that the 


Egyptian, like some later faiths, carefully 
distinguished between dulia and _latria. 
There is also a granite figure of the seated 


-seribe Net-jem, son of the Lady Beket-Mut, 


bearing on his shoulders the cartouche of 
King Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
We note, too, a relief showing the Prince 
Sa-hathor embraced by the goddess whose 
name he bears, and some ink graffiti from 
which we learn that pilgrimages were made 
during the eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
dynasties to the shrines of Amen-Ra, Hathor, 
and Mentuhotep as the three gods worshipped 
in the temple ; while Mr. Currelly has given 
us casts of some royal portraits, including 
-one of Thothmes II. and of Aachmes, the 
mother of Queen Hatasu. All these will 
have considerable historical interest when 
time allows of their being thoroughly worked 


-out. 


_ Of less archeological, but more human 
interest, perhaps, are the tools of the work- 
men and many toys here displayed, the 
latter including rag dolls, toy papyrus 
books, and figures of horses and horsemen, 


evidently intended for the amusement of 
-children, and not, as such figures sometimes 


were, for the magically-procured comfort of 
the dead. There is also a fine set of palwo- 
lithic flint implements and weapons, which 
should be of service to anthropologists. We 
hold over till later a notice of the important 
papyri found by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. 
bs exhibition will remain open till August 








CONGRESS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
" THEiSeventeenth® Congress was held at 
Burlington House on Wednesday, the 4th 


‘inst., Lord Avebury, President of the Society 


of Antiquaries, in the chair. The meeting 
was numerously attended by delegates of 
‘the various societies in union. 





A discussion arose on the Report of the 
Committee stating that the office of Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments had not been filled 
up, as required by the statute instituting it, 
but that the Society of Antiquaries had been 
informed by Government that the duties 
had been committed to a member of the 
Office of Works. The Congress of 1905 had 
petitioned Government to fill up the post, 
which had been vacant since the death of 
General Pitt-Rivers. 

A general opinion was expressed that the 
appointment of a member of a Government 
office who had other important duties was 
very unsatisfactory, one of the purposes for 
which the office was instituted under Lord 
Avebury’s Bill having been that such an 
officer should not only look after such monu- 
ments as had been accepted by the nation, 
but also assist in the preservation of others 
that might ultimately be brought under 
supervision. For this purpose it was essential 
that the officer should be independent, and 
able to devote time to travelling about the 
country. Lord Balcarres, Chairman of the 
Earthworks Committee of the Congress, 
pointed to the numerous instances related 
in the Committee’s Report of the destruction 
of earthworks, and showed how useful in 
preventing such destruction an Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments might have been ; in his 
opinion it would be impossible for a Govern- 
ment official to give the necessary time and 
attention to the work. This view was sup- 
ported by the Earl of Liverpool, Dr. Laver, 
and others; and eventually Lord Avebury 
proposed, and Mr. C. F. Keyser seconded, 
a resolution expressing the views of the 
Congress, which the secretary was directed 
to send to the Government. 

The Earl of Liverpool mentioned, as 
arising from the expression of opinion at the 
1905 Congress in opposition to the mutila- 
tion of Capt. Cornewall’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey, that he had received a 
communication from the Board of Works 
to the effect that, in consequence of the 
strong feeling on the subject, another place 
had been found for the late Lord Salisbury’s 
monument. 

After the usual business, a Report was 
read from the Committee appointed to 
promote the study and safe custody of Court 
Rolls. This stated that in their opinion the 
desired object could best be obtained by the 
formation of a society for that especial 
object. Somerset Herald, the honorary 
secretary of the Committee, read a draft of 
suggestions that had been made for the 
formation of such a society ; and after Dr. 
Round had pointed out that all that the 
Congress had to do was to promote, as far 
as lay in its power, such formation, the Earl 
of Liverpool proposed, and Col. Attree, R.E., 
seconded, the adoption of the Report, and 
an expression of welcome on the part of the 
Congress to such a society and of the willing- 
ness of the Congress to assist in its promotion. 

Mr. Chalkley Gould then read the Report 
of the Earthworks Committee, which was 
of a most interesting and valuable nature, 
giving particulars of what had been done in 
the year in the way of record, the year’s 
bibliography on the subject, and a large 
list of destructions. It was gratifying to be 
able to mention a few instances in which 
threatened demolition had been averted, 
notably by the exertions of Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley in the case of Painswick Beacon, 
in Gloucestershire, famous for its wonderful 
view. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill read some proposals 
drawn up by him for the Surrey Archeo- 
logical Society, for a scheme for uniform 
transcription of church, and_ especially 
churchyard inscriptions. He proposed that 
these should be referred to a small committee, 





who should draw up a paper of instructions 
that might be generally applicable. He 
mentioned that the Suffolk Institute had 
already started collecting, and that the 
East Herts Society were on the point of an 
appeal. Canon Warren, secretary of the 
Suffolk Institute, and Mr. Charles Partridge 
gave particulars of the work that had been 
done, Mr. Partridge having himself copied 
the inscriptions of 64 churchyards in Suffolk, 
some of which were being published in the 
East Anglian Notes and Queries. Sir Edward 
Brabrook, Prof. M‘Kenny Hughes, Lord 
Belearres, Count Plunkett, and many others 
having spoken of the extreme usefulness of 
such a scheme, a small committee was 
appointed (with power to add to its numbers) 
to draw up @ paper of instructions. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Curistre sold on the 7th inst. the 
following. Drawings: D. Cox, Landscape, with 
two figures on a footpath, 54/.; Landscape, with 
ruined castle and cattle, 52/. J. Israéls, The 
Seamstress, 388/.; Grace before Meat, 519/. Birket 
Foster, Bird’s-nesting, 50/.; Arran and Bute, 210/.; 
View of Croydon, 94/.; Two Peasant - Children, 
seated on a fallen tree, 52/.; Road Scene, with 
church, figures, and cows, 68/. A. Mauve, Cows 
in a Pasture, 687 S. Bough, View of Edinburgh, 
501. Pictures: H. Harpignies, The Ravine, 199/.; 
The Edge of a Wood, 178/. B. W. Leader, The 
Road by the River, Beredown, Dartmoor, 1177. 
W. Maris, A Peasant-Girl and Two Cows, 651/. 
H. Fantin-Latour, Roses All Aflame, 325/.; Wood 
Nymphs, 131/.; A Bunch of Wild Flowers, 136/. 
Sir A. W. Callcott, Dutch Fishing-Boats Runnin 
Foul, 1107. W. Miiller, Lago Maggiore, 189/. 
P. J. Clays, Dutch Fishing-Boats at Anchor, 120/. 
Sir L. Alma Tadema, A Staircase, 2311. 

On Monday Whistler’s chalk Portrait of the 
Artist fetched 811. ; 

The following engravings after Meissonier were 
sold on Tuesday: Piquet, by A. Boulard, 251.5 
Generals in the Snow, by E. Boilvin, 25/.; Partie 
Perdue, by F. Bracquemond, 25/.; 1806, by J. 
Jacquet, 33/.; 1807, te the same (lot 58), 71l.; 
another example (lot 72), 68/.; a third (lot 120), 
57l.; La Rixe, by F. Bracquemond, 94/. A & 
Haig’s etching, Interior of Toledo Cathedral, 
fetched 25/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Ar the Ryder Gallery to-day there is a 
private view of oil paintings by Mr. Eugene 
Benson and miniatures by Miss Gertrude 
Massey. 


At the New Dudley Gailery there is on 
view till the 30th inst. a collection of water- 
colour drawings (from the Georges Petit 
Gallery at Paris) of Italian Lakes and Land- 
scapes, the Alps, the Riviera, and Switzer- 
land, by M. Augustin Rey.! >*3 ) == j= 

Messrs. Ernest Brown & PHILLIPS have 
held during the last twelve months at the 
Leicester Galleries a series of exhibitions of 
French art, including the work of Corot, 
Millet, Daubigny, Harpignies, and J. E. 
Blanche. These are now followed by an 
exhibition of the work of two well-known 
painters, MM. Eugéne Boudin and Albert 
Lebourg, which was opened on Thursday 
last. There is also being shown a collection 
of water-colours and drawings by deceased 
and living masters of the English school. 


At the Baillie Gallery yesterday there 
was a private view of the work of the late 
Arthur Tomson (1858-1905). 


An exhibition of water-colour drawings 
by Mr. Gordon Home is being held at the 
Brook Street Art Gallery till the 20th of this 
month. The private view took place yester- 
day. About fifty pictures are being shown, 
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and the subjects are equally divided between 
Normandy and the Yorkshire dales. 


Tue death, at the age of eighty-one, is 
announced from Vienna of the distinguished 
painter Anton Schrédl. His landscapes are 
characterized by the richness of their colour- 
ing and the strong contrast of light and 
shade. His pictures of sheep were very 
popular. 

THE death, in his fifty-fifth year, is also 
announced from Diisseldorf of the talented 
genre painter Franz Thone. 


A STRONG committee has been formed in 
Paris for the purpose of celebrating the 
centenary of Fragonard next January, and 
the execution of a monument in his memory 
has been entrusted to M. Auguste Maillard. 








MUSIC 


—~— 


THE WEEK. 


CovENT GARDEN.—Gluck’s Armide. 


THIs opera was produced at Covent 
Garden yesterday week, for the first time 
in England. Gluck, in a letter to Le 
Blanc du Roullet, wrote concerning it: 
“J’en ai fait la musique de maniére 
qu’elle ne vieillira pas si tét.” Now, 
though it is 129 years since the work was 
produced at the Académie Royale, Paris, 
the music retains both its freshness and 
its charm. What, for instance, could be 
more lovely than the ballet, solo, and 
chorus in Act I., Rinaldo’s song with the 
delicate accompaniment in the third scene 
of Act III., the following scene with the 
Naiads and chorus, or the delicious choral 
ballet, ‘‘C’est lamour,” in Act IV. ?2 
Gluck dared to be simple, yet never 
became commonplace—at any rate not 
in this work. Beautiful music, it may 
be said, is not all that is required in an 
opera. Certainly not, but the present 
one, with its pastoral, its love, and its 
enchantment scenes, offers rare oppor- 
tunities for music of such _ kind. 
There is a bold chorus of vengeance 
when the news is brought to Armide 
of the deliverance of the captive 
warriors by Rinaldo; while the 
great duet, ‘“‘Esprits de haine et de 
rage,” between Armide and _ Hidraot, 
and the striking scene with Hatred and 
the Furies in the third act, display 
dramatic power of high order. Gluck, 
however, reaches his highest point in the 
final scene, after Armide has been aban- 
doned by Rinaldo; it is a scene over 
which Berlioz must have waxed eloquent. 
The orchestral means used by Gluck are 
wonderfully simple, compared with those 
to which Wagner and other modern com- 
posers have accustomed us, and yet so 
strong and so direct are Gluck’s dramatic 
touches that the difference does not strike 
one while listening. There are, neverthe- 
less, features which do show signs of 
age: the formal cut and (from a dramatic 
point) length of some of the airs, and 
the constant repetition of words. Such 
features are so foreign to the spirit of 
modern music drama that it is to be 
feared public interest in the work may 





prove intermittent. To those, how- 
ever, who are able to listen to it 
for itself, setting aside for the time being 
all thought of modern means and modern 
methods, ‘ Armide’ is indeed a wonderful 
work. It should never be forgotten 
that Wagner was not great by reason of 
his unusually large orchestras and elaborate 
writing, but great in spite of them. We 
believe that if the Opera Syndicate were 
to give a series of performances of Gluck 
operas—a kind of Gluck festival—on as 
grand a scale as the few now being 
given of ‘ Armide,’ the public would 
begin to appreciate the genius of the 
eighteenth-century composer, or, at any 
rate, enjoy for the time being the rest 
from the storm and stress of much 
modern music. 

The production at Covent Garden was 
very fine. Mlle. Bréval’s impersonation 
of Armide was highly artistic; she was, 
however, more impressive in the dramatic 
than in the lyrical scenes. M. Laffitte 
sang well, though he certainly found 
some of the music uncomfortably high 
for his voice. Madame Kirkby Lunn 
as La Haine sang and acted with marked 
effect. Madame Géilibert-Lejeune and 
Miss Gleeson-White as Le Plaisir and 
Sidonie deserve praise. Mlle. Das as La 
Naiade, and afterwards as Lucinde, sang 
charmingly. The piece was magnificently 
mounted, and the dances, with Mlle. Aida 
Boni as principal exponent, were admirably 
carried out. M. André Messager con- 
ducted with all due care and intelligence, 
but his rendering of the music seemed 
at times too stiff; this was particularly 
noticeable in Rinaldo’s song in Act III., 
which, by the way, might have been 
taken a shade faster. And why was the 
duet ‘“ Esprits de haine,” marked andante 
in the score, given as an allegro? There 
may be some tradition justifying this, 
nevertheless the tempo originally marked 
seems to us more in keeping with the 
words. 








Musical Gossip. 


Two works were performed for the first 
time in London at Mr. Richard Epstein’s 
chamber concert at Broad wood’s on Monday 
evening. The first was a Sonata in E for 
pianoforte and violin, Op. 77, by Herr 
Robert Fuchs, of Vienna. The work is in 
three movements, the last of which, a refined 
Allegretto, is the most felicitous. The other 
two sections contain pleasing, if not particu- 
larly striking material. The second novelty 
was for two piancfortes, Variations and Fugue 
on a Beethoven Theme, Op. 86, by Herr 
Max Reger, a comparatively young and 
able composer. A first impression of the 
music is unfavourable, because there seems 
more intellect than emotional power in it; 
but further acquaintance with the work 
may modify this opinion. The performers 
were Miss Fanny Davies and the concert- 
giver, and they acquitted themselves right 
well of a difficult task. 


Miss IRENE AINSLEY made her début at 
Bechstein Hall on Tuesday afternoon. She 
is a native of New Zealand, and by the help 
and on the recommendation, of Madame 
Melba, has been studying for some time 
with Madame Mathilde Marchesi in Paris. 





The young singer has undoubtedly a fine 
contralto voice, while the name of her 
teacher is good guarantee that she has been 
well trained; and of this she herself gave 
ample proof. Miss Ainsley has not yet 
completed her studies, but this much may 
be said: with a voice like hers she ought to 
do well. For the present there is a lack of 
life and warmth in her singing, but how far 
this was owing to nervousness is a question 
which time will soon decide. Madame 
Melba herself played some of the accom- 
paniments ; the rest were in the able hands 
of Mr. Landon Ronald. 


THE performances already announced in 
these columns of John Barnett’s ‘ Mountain 
Sylph’ by the students of the Guildhall 
School of Music were, on the whole, praise- 
worthy ; there were weak moments, but 
the good prevailed. The revival of the 
work, apart from the rendering of it, was 
interesting. It was produced in 1834, and 
the music naturally bears traces of the 
influence of Weber. The first act is clever, 
but after that interest, in spite of some 
effective numbers, is apt to flag. The 
opera, however, deserved the success it 
achieved in 1834, and even now it is excellent 
for students. It is far better to revive an 
old work such as Barnett’s than to select 
one which is in the regular operatic 
repertory. Dr. Cummings has acted most 
wisely. Mr. B. Soutten, the stage manager, 
and Mr. Richard H. Walthew, the con- 
ductor, added materially to the success of 
the undertaking. 


Mr. J. DorAsamt, an East Indian violinist, 
made his first appearance in England at 
Miss Amy Sherwin’s fourth pupils’ concert 
at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday evening. 
He holds the instrument between the knees, 
after the manner of the Indian “‘ sarangee.” 
His instrument has somewhat of a viola 
tone, and he uses a very long bow. He 
is principally self-taught. His two solos 
were a Wieniawski ‘ Légende,’ and the Finale 
of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. He 
has excellent technique and good tone, and 
in cantabile passages plays with marked 
feeling. A short solo which was given by 
way of encore seemed to us to be some 
Eastern melody. 


Miss EL1izABETH DopGs, the new American 
soprano, made her first appearance at the 
AXolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The 
lady has a bright voice, though the quality 
of her upper notes is somewhat shrill. ‘‘ Deh 
vieni”’ from ‘ Figaro’ was well sung, as was 
the ‘‘ Air de la Folie” from ‘ Hamlet’; but 
Miss Dodge’s chief successes were in some 
French songs, which she rendered with 
marked taste and delicacy. Mr. Percy 
Grainger was the pianist, and his solos 
included Debussy’s interesting ‘ Pagodes’ 
and ‘ Toccata.’ 


Tue Hereford Musical Festival will take 
place from the 11th to the 14th of September, 
with the usual special service on the previous 
Sunday by the combined Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Worcester choirs. ‘ Elijah’ 
will be given on the first morning (Tuesday). 
and in the evening Dr. Davies’s new work, 
‘Lift up your Hearts,’ and ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius.’ On the Wednesday will be 
performed Sir H. Parry’s new work, ‘The 
Soul’s Ransom,’ the second part of Bach’s 
B minor Mass, and Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony. Thursday morning will be devoted 
to ‘The Apostles, and the evening to 
Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum’ and ‘The Hymn of 
Praise’; and Friday morning to ‘The 
Messiah.’ A miscellaneous and a chamber 
concert will be given in the Shire Hall on 
the evenings of Wednesday and Friday. 
The principal artists engaged are Madame 
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Albani and Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame 


Ada Crossley and Miss Muriel Foster, 
Messrs. Ben Davies and John Coates, and 
Messrs. Andrew Black, Ffrangcon Davies, 
and Plunket Greene. The conductor will 
be Dr. G. R. Sinclair, the Cathedral organist. 

Tue Birmingham Musical Festival will 
take place from the 2nd to the 5th of 
October. In addition to Sir Edward Elgar’s 
new work, ‘The Kingdom,’ which has been 
already announced, there will be three 
novelties: ‘The Bells,’ by Mr. Josef Hol- 
brooke; a Sinfonietta in G minor, by Mr. 
Percy Pitt; and ‘Omar Khayyam,’ by Mr. 
Granville Bantock. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mox.—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tves. Grand Concert (Bishop of London's Fund), 3.30, Zolian Hall. 








DRAMA 


Bramatic Gossip. 


SHoRT as it has been, the London engage- 
ment of Madame Brandés at the New Royalty 
has been prodigal of delight. No better 
representative of Francillon or of Dora has 
been seen in this country, and none pre- 
sumably in France. Of neither character 
wes she the original exponent. On the first 
production of * Francillon’ at the Comédie 
Francaise on January 17th, 1887, the part 
of Francine de Riverolles was assigned 
Madame Bartet. On September 26th, how- 
ever, on her passage from the Vaudeville to 
the Théatre Francais, Madame Brandés, 
fearless cf competition with a predecessor 
who might well have been regarded as 
formidable, selected the character for her 
début. Her success in the rdle was neither 
immediate nor undisputed. After a time, 
she made the part her own, and she may now 
claim to be an idealexponent. While inform- 
ing the character with passion, she remains 
the great lady, and in the height of her 
revolt keeps in sight what is owing to her 
dignity and her position. The piece retains 
its charm. Its characters are brilliantly 
drawn, and though the doubt. as to its being 
a veritable dramatic masterpiece, expressed 
at its first production, is still tenable, it is 
at least masterly in style and of thrilling 
interest. ‘ L’Espionne,’ which followed on 
Friday, the 8th, proved to be the piece of 
M. Sardou produced at the Paris Vaudeville 
on January 22nd, 1877, with Blanche Pierson 
as the heroine, under the title of ‘ Dora,’ 
then held less compromising than that 
originally proposed, and now at length 
assigned it. In this country it is best known 
under the name of its English adaptation, 
‘Diplomacy.’ Of the heroine Madame 
Brandés gave a superb representation. The 
scene of the three men was effectively ren- 
dered by MM. Calmettes, Severin, and 
Rousselle. On the whole, the performance 
was inferior in strength, intensity, and in- 
terest to the memorable first representation 
of ‘ Diplomacy.’ 

‘La Bascute’ of M. Maurice Donnay, 
produced on Monday, is hardly a favourable 
specimen of its author’s workmanship. As 
is the case with much modern dramatic 
work, it displays in its first act pro- 
mise, which in the following acts is un- 
fulfilled. Its story deals with the customary 
difficulty between the wife and the mistress, 
who alternately bump the ground and rise 
in the air during the husband’s game at 


see-saw. The piece is, however, well 
written, and was admirably acted. As 
Hubert de Plouha, the hero, M. Félix 


Huguenet once more showed himself a 
finished comedian while as Rosine Bernier, 
Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat (who at the original 
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production at the Paris Vaudeville on 
October 3lst, 1901, played a secondary 
réle) proved herself well worthy of her 
promotion. Much laughter was elicited by 
the performance. 

IN reviving at the Court ‘ You Never Can 
Tell’ Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker were 
well advised, the performance seizing strongly 
on the public. Miss Henrietta Watson is 
excellent as Mrs, Clandon, and Miss Lillah 
McCarthy an ideal Gloria. Mr. Louis 
Calvert gives a capital study of the waiter, 
and Miss Dorothy Minto and Mr. Norman 
Page are delightful as the children. The 
entire cast leaves, indeed, nothing to be 
desired. 

‘La BELLE MarRSEILLAISE’ of M. Pierre 
Berton, a piece in four acts and five tableaux, 
produced at the Ambigu Comique on 
March 2nd, 1905, will be played during 
the approaching autumn in a version by 
Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley. The piece 
turns on the attempted murder of Napoleon. 
Originally played by M. Castillon, Bonaparte 
will in England be taken by Mr. John Hare. 

THE run at His Majesty’s of ‘ Colonel 
Newcome,’ which concluded on Saturday 
last, will be resumed with the return of Mr. 
Tree to that theatre at the close of his 
country tour. 

A REVIVAL of ‘ Lady Huntworth’s Experi- 
ment,’ by R. C. Carton, with Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. Henry Kemble, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, and Miss Compton in the cast, 
will take place at the Haymarket in the 
autumn, and will be followed by the pro- 
duction of a new comedy by the same author. 

THE run of ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire’ at the 
Lyric finishes this evening. Mr. Lewis 
Waller will reopen the theatre on October 15th 
with ‘Robin Hood,’ written expressly for 
him by Messrs. Henry Hamilton and William 
Devereux. 

A version of Mr. George Moore’s ‘ Esther 
Waters,’ in which Madame Yvette Guilbert 
is to be seen, has been prepared by the author 
and Mr. Edward Knoblauch. 

Mr. ArTHUR BouRCHIER has adapted, 
under the title of ‘Down our Alley,’ the 
‘ Crainquebille ’ of M. Anatole France, and 
——— appearing in it on the 25th inst., 
efore going on his country tour. 

Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL has been engaged 
for ‘The Bondman’ at Drury Lane. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS.—E. B. R.—C. H.—G. N.— 
A. L. M.—C. J. W.—H. W.—S. I. R.—Received. 

W. F. H. (U. S.)}—Too brief for notice. 

M. P.—Excellent. W. H.—Next week. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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NEW YOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’S 
ARISTOPHANES. 


THE BIRDS 
OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Transla- 
tion on Opposite Pages, together with Introduction 
and Commentary. 

By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 

Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
Also ready. 

Vol. V. (containing THE FROGS, and THE 
ECCLESIAZUSAE), 15s.; and the following 
separate plays: THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE, 
7s. 6d.; THE FROGS, 10s. 6d.; THE ECCLE- 
SIAZUSAE, 7s. 6d. ® 


‘*Must long be the standard edition of Aristo- 
hanes for English readers who, while not pro- 
essional scholars, have retained affectionate 
memories of their youthful exercises in ancient 
literature.” —Atheneum. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HEREDITY IN ROYALTY. 


A Statistical Study in History 
and Psychology. 


By FREDERICK ADAMS WOOD, M.D. 


[Ready Immediately. 


** An exhaustive analysis of the characteristics 
of the members of the reigning families in Europe 
from the sixteenth century (in some cases from 
the tenth century) downward...... The choice of 
material is singularly fortunate, and the method 
of treatment as far as possible fair and impersonal. 
Pere Solid and valuable.” —Nation. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 
By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 


Professor of Political Economy and Politics, 
Cornell University. 





Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF BABY- 
HOOD. 


Building a Constitution ; Forming a 
Character. 


By RACHEL KENT FITZ, A.M., and 
GEORGE WELLS FITZ, M.D. 


Illustrated by E. A. BELL. [Ready Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


On thin Paper, cloth 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


MARRYAT (CAPT.).—Mr. 


MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustrations 
by E. J. WHEELER. [Ready July 25. 


MARRYAT (CAPT.). 


PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations 
by F. A. FRASER. [Ready July 25. 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 
SPECIAL EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Printed upon Superior Paper, bound in Scarlet Cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the Districts 
covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following Places :— 











LONDON. EDINBURGH. LEICESTER. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
BIRMINGHAM. GLASGOW. 

BRADFORD. HULL. LIVERPOOL. NOTTINGHAM. 
BRISTOL. LEEDS. MANCHESTER. SHEFFIELD. 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with Single, 
Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest T'rain. 


Also List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 





Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 


HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO, LIMITED 


(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw's Guides), 
7 BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 


AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 





“There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable 
canals and rivers that have not been brought together in the book.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


“Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or | 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad,.”—Telegraph. 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 





| ae 
x (RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON | A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, 
COMPANIES Merchants, Traders, and others. 
)s Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


SHAREHOLDERS GUIDE AND DIRECTORY | iienry RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C E. 


vad Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. | : , ; : ; 
| Gives in a succinct form full information as to the 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and | *1 syeye ° ir 
financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, | advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and 
briefly, the past history and present condition of every line open in | Contains all information, other than financial, neces- 
the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and sary to owners of waterside premises, business houses, 
Goasiegs ond Wagon Compgaaies are alee attted. and others who for business or political reasons are 
| interested in the subject. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 
| The contents have been arranged by the author 
One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics | after an inspection of the whole of the waterways, 





showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the principal Railwa ° ° ve - 
6 Pe ai Y amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


Companies over a period of fifty years. 
650 pp. with numerous Maps. 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 


AND AT MANCHESTER. 


YIM 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, 
post free, ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 
CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 

Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. 

By W. T, LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader 
in the Diocese of Southwark, Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

“ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” — Guardian. 





FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RB.A.S. 





THIRD EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW 
READY, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
| YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S, 





SEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R,AS. 





TWELFTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, 
cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the 
History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A,S, 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence, 


NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, Arranged under their Probable Respec- 
tive Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lim1TED,° 
15, Paternoster Row. 
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THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of 
Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 


OVER 440 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 \ Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 5 0 per Annum. 


Bankers—Messrs. Barcuay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 

NOTES :—Mayflower Pilgrims— Montaigne, Webster, and Marston — ‘‘ Grangerizing ” — Alphonso : 
Haakon—Spanish ‘‘ Soledadilla ”—‘‘ Clever”—W. Stow — Shakespeare Allusion — Versailles— 
Warwick Punch Bowl. 

QUERIES :—Plus and Minus—‘ Northamptonshire Families’—Lady Hope of Kerse—‘ Diary of an 
Invalid ’—‘‘ Hypocrite” — Serbian-English ee Literary Pastimes — ‘‘ Paauw ” — Paul 
Braddon, Topographical Artist —Half-Married—St. Edith—Literary Allusions—Watling Street 
—Sun and Spirituality—‘‘ Solidarity of the human race”—Bvunsen on the Vale of York — 
Mortimer of Trowbridge—Tadpole—Heraldic Surname—Bell Family of Annandale —Bishop Island 
—*‘*O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Clement’s Inn Sundial—‘‘ No riches from his little store ” 
—‘ Red ruin ”—Anglican Clergymen—Earthquakes in Wales—Chalice at Leominster Church. 

REPLIES :—Hampshire Booksellers and co le ay ‘With Scindia to Delhi’—‘‘ Mother of 
dead dogs”—G. J. Holyoake: Special Constables—Sir William H. De Lancey—Devon Pro- 
vincialisms—Direction Post v. Signpost—Gordon: the Name in Russia—May Light and Young 
Men’s Light—Gordon House, Kentish Town—Eton Swishing—Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford— 
John, Lord Trevor—Clocks with Words instead of Figures—Churchwardens’ Accounts—Cateaton 
Street—Daniel Tuvill—Louis Philippe’s Landing in England—‘‘ Pightle”: ‘* Pikle ”—Robert 
Wingfield’s Descendants — Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘ Sussex Drinking-Song ’—Pidgin 
English—Medical Coroner—North Sea Bubble—Companies of Invalids—G. Rossetti’s ‘Tre 
Ragionamenti’—Americans in English Records—Goethe : ‘‘ Bells, bugs, and Christianity.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Proverbs and Epigrams of John Heywood ’—‘ Dramatic Writings of Ulpiam 
Fulwell’—Skeat’s ‘Place-Names of fordshire ’ — Druitt’s ‘ Manual of Costume’ — Cotton’s 
‘Inscriptions on Tombs in Madras ’—‘ Trelawny’s Recollections.’ 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Shaw’s ‘Knights of England ee College School and the ‘ D.N.B.’—Inscriptions at 
Milan—“ Martingale” : its Etymology—Virgil, ‘ Atneid,’ I. 462—‘‘ Albion” Hotel, Aldersgate 
Street—Sir Thomas More sainted by a Bask in 1666—Lieut.-General Henry Hawley—‘ Tony, 
Lumpkin ”—Kipling Family. 

QUERIES :—Pledge in a Bumper—‘‘ Plew ”—Queen Anna Maria of Spain—Royal Arms of Spain— 
Quince Family—John Earle of St. Kitts—Commonwealth Marriages—Gatton Inscription— 
Stoughton Bottles—Nathan Rothschild and Waterloo—Knights of the Round Table—Gaspar 
Boninus—Acts xxix.: Lost Chapter—John Hoy—‘New York Times’: ‘Christian Union’— 
“* Dignity of Man”—Cockroaches to destroy Vermin—Horse-shoeing in the Sixteenth Century— 
Sea-Urchin—Burial-Grounds and Cathedrals : their Consecration. 

REPLIES :—Snakes in South Africa—Maynards of Curriglas—Christina, Queen of Sweden—Vowels on 
Monuments—Flags—‘‘ Duma ”—Lombard Street, No. 1—Medical Coroner—Henry Alvarez, 8.J.: 
Henry Alway—Doncaster Weather-Rime—Irun, Spain—Tom Thumb’s First Appearance in 
London—Seddon Family—‘‘ Egoteles ”—‘‘ Roan”: its Etymology—Sir John Fastolf—‘‘ Gula 
Augusti”—Barnes : Origin of the Name—‘ Mininin,” a Shell—Authors of Quotations Wanted— 
Macaulay on the Thames—Robin Hood in French—‘ Aryan Sun-Myths ’—References Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Manors of Suffolk ’—‘ Aylwin ’—‘ Burlington ’—‘ Magazine of Fine Arts” 
—Reviews and Magazines. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 











NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of SIR HARRY JOHNSON’S 
LIBERIA; SIR WALTER BESANT’S 
MEDIZVAL LONDON, VOL. I.; and 
SOMERSET HOUSE, PAST AND PRE- 
SENT. 
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” Situations Wanted—continued. 


ENTLEMAN, 30, Graduate in Classics, German» 

French, English, and Philosophy, good Shorthand, Typist, who 

has travelled in Italy, Austria, France, and Germany, wishes ition 

of trust as PRIVATE SECRETARY, TUTOR, BRARIAN, or 
similar.—D. 594, care of Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 








Magazines, &c.—continued. 


H E . ¢ 8 &-4;8 St, 
A Quarterly Review of Bibliography and Library Lore. 
Price 3s. net, or 103. 6d. per annum. 
Contents for JULY, No. 27 (Now Ready). 
RICHARD GARNETT: VEMINISOENCES AND-NOTES. @. K 
TT: R I v' v  G. E. 
ae? Ballinger, H. R. Tedder, F. Barrett, Edward 
Dowden, Arthur Symons, A. W. Pollard. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PUBLIC TASTE. Dr. Alexander Hill. 
THE LADY DILKE GIFT TO THE NATIONAL ART LIBRARY. 
Gilbert R. Redgrave. 
ON CHRISTIAN CAPTIVE INDULGENCES. W. E. A. Axon. 
PATRONS AND PROFESSIONAL WRITERS UNDER ELIZA- 
BETH AND JAMES I. Ph. Sheavyn. 
RECENT FOREIGN LITERATURE. Elizabeth Lee. 
ALEXANDER MORING, Lrp., 
92, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


(PEACHERS SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 

1. BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES AND 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. The First Part contains short 
Expositions of the Parables, arranged accor to Date; in the 
Second, the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions 
in which they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


2, EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS : 
peries ots by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, tis hoped, 
‘ix Views 0! . 
ay ey useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scripture. 
Published by STONEMAN, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820-1892. 
TES AND UERIES 
for APRIL 29, MAY 13, 27, JUNE 10, 24, and JULY 8, 1898, 
Contain: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN GREY,’ 
*‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 28. 3d, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 














BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 

THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES AND QUERIES 
for DECEMBER 10 and 24, 1892, and JANUARY 7 and 21, 1893, 

CONTAINS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 18. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 





In2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENZAUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN 0. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrep, London. 








Insurance Companies. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
ENSTITUTION 
FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Estab. 1835. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000 Claims paid £5,000,000. 
64, CORNHILL LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


—_@— 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


Vol. XX. JULY, 1906. No.6. 1s, 6d. net. 


Contents. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
* Melandra Castle.’ 
Varia Graeca. T. W. ALLEN. 
Notes on the Attic Orators. HERBERT RICHARDS. 


An Emendation of Lucian, ‘Philopseudes’ 9, CAMP- 
BELL BONNER. 


On the Use of the Article with Ordinal Numerals in 
Greek. JOHN THOMPSON. 


Notes on Horace, ‘Odes’ III. iv. 9,10. G. M. HIRST. 


On Two Passages of the ‘ Panegyricus Messallae.’ 
J. P. POSTGATE. 


On Three Passages of the ‘Silvae’ of Statius. J. P. 
POSTGATE., 

NOTES. 

REVIEWS :— 
Blaydes’s ‘Sophoclis Antigone.’ E. H. BLAKENEY. 
‘Midias’ and ‘ De Corona’ of Demosthenes. 
Goodwin's ‘ Demosthenes on the Crown.’ T. NICKLIN. 
Sharpley’s ‘Herodas.’ J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN. 


Recent Translations of the ‘Rudens.’ E. A. SONNEN- 
SCHEIN. 


Phillimore’s ‘Silvae of Statius.’ J. P. POSTGATE. 
ARCH AOLOGY :— 

Triremes. CECIL TORR. 

Scarabs. H. R. HALL. 

Furtwingler’s Excavations in Aegina. P. GARDNER. 

A Note on the Enneacrunus. J. R. WHEELER. 

Furtwiingler’s ‘ Athletics in Greek Art.’ E. NORMAN 

GARDINER. 


Altmann’s ‘Roman Sepulchral Altars.’ F. H. MAR- 
SHALL. 


Carter’s ‘ Religion of Numa.’ F, H. MARSHALL. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL AND NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





FOLK-LORE. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, 
and Custom. 


Vol. XVII. No.2. JUNE, 1906. 


5s. net. 
Contents. 


BACK-FOOTED BEINGS. A. T. CRAWFORD CREE. 


THE EUROPEAN SKY-GOD. V. THE CELTS. ARTHUR 
BERNARD COOK. 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA. 
A. W. HOWITT, LL.D. 


COLLECTANEA :—Tree Worship in China. A. R. WRIGHT. 
—Cairene Folk-lore. III A. H. SAYCE.—The Cure 
of Elf-shooting in the North-west of Ireland. JOSEPH 
MEEHAN.—Additions to ‘The Games of Argyleshire. 
R. C. MACLAGAN, 


CORRESPONDENCE: — Translations of Folk-lore Pub- 
lications. G. L. GOMME.—The Legend of Merlin. 
JESSIE L. WESTON.—Mr. Clodd on Crystal-gazing. 
ANDREW LANG.—Does the Folk-Lore Society Exist 
for ead of Early Institutions? CHARLOTTE 8S. 
BURNE. 


REVIEWS :—Andrew Lang, ‘The Secret of the Totem.’ 
F. B. JEVONS.—Rafael Karsten, ‘The Origin of Wor- 
ship : a Study in Primitive Religion.’ R. R. MARETT. 
—Matthew L. Hewat, ‘ Bantu Folk-Lore.’ BERTRAM 
Cc. A. WINDLE.—‘ The Czech Ethnographical Review.’ 
FRANCIS P. MARCHANT. — Aug. Wiinsche, ‘Der 
Sagenkreis vom geprellten Teufel.’ E. SIDNEY HART- 
LAND.—Albert Dieterich und Richard Wiinsch, ‘ Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten.’ — 
Jeannie Gunn, ‘ The Little Black Princess: a True Tale 
of Life in the Never-Never Land.’—Edward Clodd, 
‘Animism : the Seed of Religion.’ R. R. MARETT.— 
‘Anthropos.’ CHARLOTTE S. BURNE. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—=——— 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. 
By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. 8vo, cloth, with 
8 Maps, 12s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 


THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381, 


By C. OMAN, M.A. With 2 Maps, 8vo,. 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPELLING 
REFORM. By the Rev. Professor W. W. 
SKEAT (from the Proceedings of the British 


Academy, Vol. II.). 8vo, paper covers, 18. 
net. 


PIERCE THE PLOUGHMANS’ 
CREDE (about 1394 a.p.). Transcribed and 
Edited from MS. Trin. Coll., Cam., R., 315. 
Collated with MS. Bibl. Reg. 18 B. xviii., in 
the British Museum, and with the old printed 
Text of 1553. Edited by the Rev. W. Ww. 
SKEAT, Litt.D. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. d 


NEW SECTION OF THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
(JULY 1). 


PH—PIPER. A Double Section. 
By Dr. MURRAY. 5s. 
The next issue (October 1) will be a portion of 
N by Mr. CRAIGIE. 
Already published :—A-L, M-Mesnalty, O, P- 
Piper, Q, and R-Reserve. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH; the 
Common Errors into which writers are liable 
to fall, and how such errors can be avoided. * 
By H. W. F. and F. G. F. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


net. 


NEW VOLUMES INTHE OXFORD LIBRARY 
OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net ; 
and in lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST DAYS OF BYRON AND 
SHELLEY. With Original Illustrations and 
an Introduction by E. DOWDEN. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS OF THE 
LATE BENJAMIN JOWETT. _ Selected, 
Arranged, and Edited by L. CAMPBELL. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 
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The STANDARD says :— 
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«comprehensive of modern contributions to the sum 
of our knowledge of Africa, Sir Harry Johnston’s 
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.its every page. Other considerations forbid the 
vextension of this notice beyond a repeated recom- 
_mendation to the reader to obtain the book for 

himself.” 
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“In this most sympathetic yet open-mined Life of Robert Owen, Mr. Podmore brings a modern mind to the consideration of a career that belongs to 


the other side of the great cleavage between the thought of Darwin and the thought of 
It{was a marvellous life, and its story is worthily told.”—Outlook. 
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